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NATIONAL RAM SALE: 


Everyone is invited to attend 
the 43rd National Ram Sale in 
the Coliseum at Ogden, Utah, 
August 20 and 2l. At that time, 
1,118 quality rams—studs, reg- 
istered rams and range rams—of 
all the leading sheep breeds, 
will be presented and sold at 
auction by the Nation's top 
breeders under the management of 
the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. Consignments to the 
Sale, additional events includ- 
ing the Wool Show and the bar- 
becue, are covered in this—the 
special National Ram Sale edi- 

i tion of the NATIONAL WOOL GROW- 
ER. 


PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS: 


Our feature article this month 
comes fromDr. J. F. Wilson, Pro- 
fessor of Animal Husbandry 
Emeritus, University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis. Because this is 
National Ram Sale time, he tells 
of the place of breeders of pure- 
bred rams inthe sheep industry, 
their responsibilities and ac- 
complishments. The article is 
written, of course, as only Dr. 
Wilson can write. Page ll. 





| Sheepherder Sam A 
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“After all this work, it’s either a blue ribbon for 


him—or mutton stew.” 
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RAM SALE CONSIGNOR TOUR: GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES: 


PP nica agvet taking the Na- The National Grange Monthly 
a m Sé Ss : 

on his own, peed pore ie sake OF S059; SIs DESRES ORS Se 
tor, Jack DeMann, writes in an 
informal and entertaining style ment Subsidies that are not 
of pouring rains, soggy roads— generally known but should be. 
and quality rams and friendly On this account, the NATIONAL 
people. His story is studded WOOL GROWER asked permission of 
with pictures of fine stock the Grange to reprint their ex- 
coming to the 43rd National Ram cellent article, "Who Gets Gov- 
Sale. Page 17. ernment Subsidies?" Page 52. 


of facts about who gets Govern- 





Rugged, Range-Raised Rams 


We are consigning rams to the National, Utah State, Wyo- 
ming, and Craig ram sales. These are rugged, large, high- 
quality, range-raised rams. Fleeces of our prospective stud 
rams are scoured to ascertain the clean content. Our studs 
average 12 to 13 pounds of scoured wool. Each stud is weighed 
individually. Weight conformation and hardiness govern our 
selection. Breed premium rams; raise premium sheep that sell 


at premium prices. 


COVEY & DAYTON 


Cokeville, Wyoming 








NISSEN RANCH SUFFOLKS 


One of the Largest Purebred Registered Flocks in California 
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Our consignment of rams to the National Ram Sale is out of this flock of healthy, heavy-boned, 
well-bred ewes. Though our rams are in short fleece and are not too highly conditioned, they are 
in good robust condition. Your inspection is invited! 


Frank W. Nissen 


ESPARTO Phone Stilwell 7-3551 CALIFORNIA 
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Our cover this month speaks for itself. Credit for the pictures used goes 


to the Wool Bureau, Inc. and the American Sheep Producers Council. 
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The information in this section this month 
comes from reports at the 51st annual sum- 
mer meeting of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers at Santa Barbara, 
California, June 22-25. 


Farmers may be among the first to 
benefit from controlled use of the sun’s 
free energy. Solar heating is already 
“close to the point of being economical- 
ly sound. Further concentrated efforts 
toward capturing, storing and utilizing 
solar energy should bring about many 
changes in the present energy-using 
systems on the farm,” according to 
John J. MeDow, head of the Agricul- 
tural Engineering Department at 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, and 
James S. Boyd, associate professor of 
Agricultural Engineering at Michigan 
State University. 

A major goal of current research is 
to find a method for storing solar en- 
ergy overnight and during cloudy 
periods. The earth’s supply of solar 
energy stored in fossil fuels—coal, oil 
and natural gas—is dwindling much 
faster than it can be replaced. Mean- 
while, solar energy is striking the 
earth’s surface at an annual rate equiv- 
alent to the energy in 122 trillion tons 
of coal. The amount of energy received 
in three days is equal to the energy 
value of all the fossil fuels stored 
throughout ages past. 


Of 35 materials tried as cattle shades 
in California’s warm valleys, hay 
proved the most effective. C. F. Kelly, 
University of California Agricultural 
Engineer, and T. E. Bond of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, both work- 
ing on the Davis campus at the Uni- 
versity of California, made experiments 
in the Imperial Valley. Among the ma- 
terials they studied, in addition to hay, 
were aluminum, galvanized steel, ply- 
wood, asbestos board, plastics, neoprene 
coated nylon, woven saran, and snow 
fencing. All materials tried were im- 
proved as shades by painting the upper 
side white and the lower black. Bright 
new corrugated aluminum was used as 
the standard, and other materials com- 
pared to it as to effectiveness as a 
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cattle shade. Of the 35 materials or 
treatments tested, 15 rated above alu- 
minum and 19 below. Snow fencing, 
with its large unshaded space between 





slats, rated lowest. 


Maintaining small irrigation ditches 
simpler—and in some cases 
cheaper—if they are lined with a thin 
sheet of polyethylene film. Jack A. 
Corry, junior engineer from the Davis 
campus of the University of California, 
reported that polyethylene sheets a few 
thousandths of an inch thick offer good 
to excellent control of seepage, weeds, 
and ditch bank erosion. His observa- 
tions indicate that film only one and 
one-half thousands of an inch thick is 
effective for one irrigation season, and 
film four to eight thousandths of an 
inch thick, will last three years or 
more. Life of the film will be’ extended 
if unnecessary walking and working on 
the ditches can be avoided. 


will be 


Whether such film will pay for itself, 
depends upon how badly it is needed. 
If the soil is very sandy, with extreme 
seepage, or if weed or erosion problems 





Pcantiin CRaulale 
Registered Columbias 


See my consignment at the 
Nationa! Ram Sale 


Byron Killian 


Salem 


Utah 














“<4 Lifetime of 
Experience 
with Purebred 
Sheep and 


Cattle.” 





Lawson Howlé nd 


AUCTIONEER 
Cambridge, Idaho Phone Clearwater 7-2342 











If you’re interested in 
Highest Quality 
Columbia Yearling Rams 
you'll want to see my consignment 


at the National Ram Sale at Ogden, 
August 20 and 21 


VERNON D. HOWEY 


Center Colorado 
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Ramboudlets 


For Wool 


Spanish Fork, Utah 





BUY RAMS WITH 


PROVEN PERFORMANCE 
‘ For Lambs 


Span ish Farms 


Raleigh Williams 





Suffolks 


“- Phone 415] 

















Registered 


Rambouillets 
are our specialty. 
Note the proud breeding of the 


rams shown at the left! 
Look for our rams at the National and other top sales! 


They will have: 
* Long Staple, Fine Wool 


CLIFFORD OLSEN 


PHONE ATwater 3-4242 


* Rugged, Heavy -boned Bodies 


WRITE BOX 141 EPHRAIM, UTAH 








Undefeated yearling ewe and ram of 17 shows in 
1957, including the California State Fair, the Grand 
National and Golden Spike Livestock Shows. 


CONSIGNING TWO EXCELLENT STUD RAMS AND A PEN OF 5 
REGISTERED RAMS TO THE NATIONAL RAM SALE. 


Same breeding as consigned last year. The rams are sired by the 
sons of the great Station Dandy ram and are out of our flock of all 
registered ewes. One of our stud rams was the second high-selling 
ram at last year’s National Ram Sale. Coble rams head some of 
the best flocks in the Western and Eastern States. 


GREEN VALLEY RANCH 


F. A. and MARIAN M. COBLE 


P. O. Box 647 CALIFORNIA 


WINTERS 


are particularly bad, the film will prob- 
ably be justified. Making V-shaped 
ditches, carefully smoothing out ditch 
banks and top, and installing the film 
before the weeds get started are sug- 
gested. Water flow is faster in such 
smooth, weed-free ditches, and there- 
fore, a lined ditch can be smaller than 
an unlined ditch and still handle the 
same volume of water. 


Actively growing green pasture is an 
excellent source of nearly all the vita- 
mins necessary to animal health, ae- 
cording to Animal Husbandman Berl 
Koch of Kansas State College. He 
points out, however, that pasture plants 
are apparently very low in vitamin B 12 
and vitamin D but the animal grazing 
on pasture certainly gets enough irra- 
diation from the sun to produce ade- 
quate vitamin D in the body tissues. 

USDA researchers have tested and 
now report that a new experimental par- 
asiticide called dimethoate shows a high 
degree of efficiency in controlling nasal 
botflies that attack sheep. When inject- 
ed into the muscles of sheep at a rate of 
25 milligrams per kilogram of the ani- 
mal’s weight, the new compound, a sys- 
temic organophosphate, produced an 
over-all kill of 97 percent of nose bots. 
Although no toxicity from the chemical 
occurred in any of the treated animals, 
it is not yet available to livestock pro- 
ducers, and its general use has not been 
recommended. Dimethoate was dis- 
covered by industry chemists and was 
originally intended for use against cat- 
tle grubs, but it has not proved as safe 
or efficient as ET-57 for cattle-grub 
control. 


Use of fats and oils in prepared 
animal feeds increases 


Use of fats and oils in prepared ani- 
mal feeds in the United States more 
than doubled from 1954 to 1956, accord- 
ing to a report based on a survey of all 
feed manufacturers made by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of the Census, and 
issued by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

In 1956 the mixed feed industry used 
about 324 million pounds of fats and 
oils, of which 300 million pounds were 
tallow and grease. Only the soap indus- 
try consumed more tallow and grease 
in nonfood uses than the feed indus- 
try. Bureau of the Census monthly 
figures based on a less complete cover- 
age of the feed industry indicate con- 
tinued increases in use of fats and oils 
in feeds in 1957. 

In 1954 about 151 million pounds of 
fats and oils were used in mixed feeds 
and some other products. 
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CUTTING 
CHUTE 


American Suffolk Sheep Society 


to meet 





The American Suffolk Sheep Society 
will hold its annual meeting at the 
Canton Cafe in Ogden, Utah, at 7 p.m., 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958, the day be- 
fore the opening of the National Ram 
Sale. 


New Zealand cattle coming to 


U. S. 


A cargo of 1,300 heavy steers is due 
to arrive in San Diego, California, July 
20. This is the first shipment of such 
cattle from New Zealand. They were 
purchased by James Delfino, operator 
of a commercial feedlot in Imperial, 
California. Purchase price of the cat- 
tle is given as about 10 cents a pound, 
U. S. money. In addition to this cost, 
a 2'% cent per pound import duty and 
14 cents per pound for freight and 
handling charges would have to be 
paid. Also, 3,300 bales of hay were 
loaded to be used as feed on the voy- 
age. These charges, according to the 
Western Livestock Journal, would 
bring the portside U. S. cost of the 
cattle to about $28.50 per hundred. 
Death loss may increase the cost. 

The estimated value of the cattle on 
the early July market in this country is 
given as $24 to $25 per hundred. This 
would make the cost about $55 to $70 
per head or around $100,000 more than 
the value of similar steers purchased 
in the U. S. 


From April to June 1958, according to 
the California Livestock News, a total 
of 936,341 pounds of lamb and mutton 
of foreign origin had been unloaded 
at San Francisco, and 24,400 at Los 
Angeles. Converted to an animal basis, 
these imports at the two California 
ports, would be the equivalent of 
24,010 sheep, according to the Califor- 
nia Livestock News. Imports of beef 
carcasses and cuts during the same 
period were estimated as equal to 
54,306 head of cattle. 
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R. C. Rich marries 


The marriage of Josephine Barbara 
Karlicek to Roscoe C. Rich, one of 
the honorary presidents of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, has 
been announced. The marriage took 
place on July 2, in San Francisco. Mr. 
and Mrs. Rich will be at home at 1459 
Conant Avenue, Burley, Idaho, after 
September 25. Felicitations are ex- 
tended to Mr. and Mrs. Rich. 


Idaho president contributes sheep 
for research 


President Andrew Little, Jr. of the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association, has 
contributed 12 yearling Suffolk ewes 
to the University of Idaho’s Veterinary 
Research Laboratory at the Caldwell 
Branch Station. The animals will be 
used in various phases of research on 
vibriosis. 


World sheep numbers increase 

World sheep numbers are 2 percent 
or about 15 million head higher than 
a year ago, according to USDA’s For- 
eign Agriculture Circular for July. 
Most of the increase was in Soviet Rus- 
sia. That country had 120 million head 
of sheep on January 1, 1958, according 
to official sources. This was 11 per- 
cent above a year earlier, and 32 per- 
cent above the 1951-55 average. Russia 
now has more sheep than any other 
country except Australia. 

Slight increases in sheep numbers 
were reported in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, the Caribbean, West- 
ern Europe, and Africa. There was 
practically no change in Central Amer- 
ica, Southwest Asia, and South and 
East Asia. A slight increase occurred 
in Eastern Europe, and a larger per- 
centage decline in Australia. 

Sheep population of the world is 
estimated at 916,936,000 head. In 1957 
the total was 902,100,000 head. 


Sources of finer carpet wools 


New Zealand, Argentina, Uruguay, 
and the United Kingdom, are the chief 
sources of imported coarse wools finer 
than 40’s, but not finer than 46’s, which 
are affected by Public Law 85-418. This 
law suspends the import duties on these 
wools which are imported under bond 
for use in carpets. The suspension will 
be in effect from July 19, 1958 to June 
30, 1960. 

A study is now being made of wools 
imported into the United States for use 
in carpets and papermakers’ felt, and 
of domestic wools similar in grade and 
character. 
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Home Of 
Onality 


Rambouillets 
And 


Rambouillet-Columbias 


Our Record: 


Year after year, our practice of 
selecting breeding stock care- 
fully for wool type and body 
conformation has allowed us to 
sell at or near the top of all the 
sales to which we consign. Giv- 
ing the buyer what he wants is 
good sales practice. 


Gur Consignment: 


* 
* 
* 
* 





This year is no exception. We 
once again will offer  fine- 
wooled, open-faced Rambouillets 
and Rambouillet-Columbias at 
the National and other leading 
sales. When you inspect our 
rams at these sales, we’re sure 
you'll like ‘em. Our National 
consignment: 


2 Stud Rambouillets 

5 Registered Rambouillets 
30 Range Rambouillets 

5 Rance Ramb.-Columbias 


Heal Farms 


JOHN H. BEAL, Owner 


Cedar City, Utah 


has been asked to find some way of de- 


stroying foxes by disease, but it is 
believed there is little hope of finding 
a satisfactory method of killing foxes 
by biological means. 

The Prickly Pear Destruction Com- 
has 
($44,800) by 


mission been given an additional 


£20,000 the New South 
Wales Government, because ideal seed 


germination conditions have resulted 


in an alarming spread of prickly pear. 





Dependable Columbias 


This is the type of quality rams we'll 


consign to the National in 1958. 


Once again we will offer quality 
Columbia rams at the National— 
the type that allowed us to top 
both the Whiteface single and 
Columbia pen sales at the 1957 
National. 


PETE & GARTH THOMAS 


MALAD, IDAHO 








21.2 million acres retired under 


soil bank program 


The USDA reported on June 2 farm- 
ers had agreed to take 21,200,000 acres 
of crop land out of production under 
the 1958 soil bank program. 

Slightly more than 17,100,000 
were put in the 
gram designed to reduce price-depress- 
ing crop surpluses. 

Somewhat more 
acres were put. in 
conservation reserve. 
the 6,400,000 acres placed in the con- 
reserve program under the 
1957 programs. This means 
the total crop land taken out of pro- 
duction in 1958 will be slightly more 
than 27,600,000 acres. 


acres 


acreage reserve pro- 


than 4 million new 
the long-range 


This is added to 


servation 
1956 and 


Manufacturers go to school 


A special two-week session in woolen 
yarn manufacture, the 
Davis and Furber Machine Company of 
Andover, Massachusetts, held in 
the Lowell Technological Institute, was 
completed June 27. The fea- 
tured six mill trips and 24 guest speak- 
ers from industry as well as four LTI 
staff lecturers. 3 manufacturing 
plants were represented. 

Lectures on blending, carding, 
spinning techniques and theory 
supplemented with talks on 
ment problems, quality control, 
duction 
machine 
maintenance. 


sponsored by 
and 


course 


Some 


and 
were 
manage- 
pro- 
waste control, 
preventive 


engineering, 


development, and 








Again this year our consignment to the National will be top-notch range rams, registered rams and 
two studs. The quality of our sires has been proved by records made by offspring of our rams at 
leading sales and shows. For example, the top five ram lambs at the Gold Spike National Show 
were all sired by our rams. We stand on our record. See our offerings at the National. 


ALLAN JENAINS 


Newton, Utah 








1958 wheat support set at $1.82 


Because of an increase in the wheat 
parity price, the USDA announced the 
first week of July that the national 
average support price to producers for 
1958-crop wheat will be $1.82 a bushel. 
This is an increase of four cents a 
bushel above the “advance” minimum 
price for this year’s crop as announced 
in April, 1957. The 1958-crop average 
support of $1.82 a bushel compares with 
a national average support of $2.00 a 
bushel for the 1957 crop. 


End of the “jackeroo” 


“jJackeroo” meth- 
young men on_ sheep 
stations is now being criticized by 
Queensland graziers. Beginners in the 
wool growing industry, they say, would 
learn more in college. Some Australian 
woolmen have in the past expressed 
great enthusiasm for the system of let- 
ting youngsters learn the hard way, 
working their way as jackeroos in the 
lonely outback. It made men of them, 
they said, as well as teaching them the 
job. The Graziers’ Association of 
Southeastern Queensland has different 
ideas and is pressing for the establish- 
ment of a pastoral college in the sheep 
country of Queensland where young 
men can be trained in sheep husbandry, 
marketing, taxation, and land econom- 
ics generally. 


Australia’s famous 


od of training 


U. S. meat exports under Public 
Law 480 almost 113 million 
pounds 


Almost 113 million pounds of meat 
from the United States were shipped 
abroad under Title I of Public Law 480 
during 1956 and 1957. The market 
value was $37.7 million. Virtually all 
shipments were completed during 1957, 
and no new shipments are planned. 
There were no Public Law 480 ship- 
ments of meat in 1955. 

3eef exports under Public Law 480 
total 93 million pounds since the be- 
ginning of the program and reached 
their peak during fiscal 1956-57. Ship- 
ments, mostly lower-grade frozen cow 
beef to Israel, Spain, and Turkey, were 
made when supplies were unusually 
large and prices were relatively low. 

Public Law 480 shipments of U. S. 
pork, to Korea and Spain, have 
amounted to 19.6 million pounds, of 
which 18.7 million pounds were shipped 
in January-June 1957. These exports 
included canned hams, other canned 
pork, and fatback. 

Small quantities of frozen variety 
meats have been shipped to the Phil- 
ippines, 
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Gas tax claims should be filed 


A refund of three cents on each gal- 
lon of gasoline purchased from July 1, 
1957 through June 30, 1958, for use on 
his farm may be claimed by the farmer- 
owner, tenant or operator. Refunds 
may also be claimed for gas used by 
custom operators doing custom work 
on crops. 

Claims must be filed on Form 2240 
not later than September 30, 1958. This 
form may be obtained from the District 
Director of Internal Revenue’ = and 
should be filed in his office. The law 
does not permit late claims to be filed 
or more than one claim to be filed for 
the 12-month period ended June 30, 
1958. 

Farmers claiming refunds’ should 
keep complete records to enable the 
Internal Revenue Service to verify the 
accuracy of the refund claim. 

Federal excise taxes paid on diesel 
fuel or special motor oils used on a 
farm for farming purposes may also be 
recovered. If these taxes were paid at 
the time of purchase of these fuels, the 
farmer should request the return of 
the tax from the dealer on the number 
of gallons he used for farming pur- 
poses. He must furnish the dealer a 
signed statement giving the date of all 
purchases and the number of gallons 
purchased, together with his name and 


address. 


Australians fight pests 


Foxes, dingoes (wild dogs), rabbits 
and prickly pear are four pests 
Australian sheepmen are constantly 
fighting. The correspondent of the 
International Wool Secretariat News 
Service recently reported that thou- 
sands of carrots have been dropped 
from an aircraft over two sheep sta- 
tions in the Yea district of Victoria, 
as the first move in a plan to outwit 
and destroy rabbits. The dropping of 
poison baits will follow. Poison laying 
by this means has not been tried before 
in Victoria, but has proved valuable 
in hilly and inaccessible country in 
New Zealand where it has been used 
extensively. 

Good results from aerial poisoning 
of dingoes in the Mudgee district of 
New South Wales have led to the drop- 
ping of more than 40,000 baits in three 
sections of the Central Tablelands. The 
aim of this program is to make avail- 
able for sheep grazing areas in which, 
at present, only cattle can graze in 
safety. 

Foxes have been engaging the atten- 
tion of both graziers and the Com- 
monwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization. The CSIRO 
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first Showing of a 2 lew Breed 





1, Suffolk-7% Rambouillet—Completely White Faced & Wooled 
The Breeding: 


A purebred SUFFOLK STUD of our own breeding. The ewes thru all the crosses 
were purebred RAMBOUILLETS from THE PAULY RANCH. Deer Lodge, Mon- 
tana, and NIELSON SHEEP COMPANY, Ephraim, Utah. 


The only VISIBLE Suffolk Characteristics: 
Better bodies—more open-faced—about 20 percent polled. 

Wool Grades: 
1, to fine. 

We believe these sheep carry enough RAMBOUILLET Blood to have: 
Long life—Good herding instinct—Very desirable wool—Thriftiness. 

We also believe they have enough SUFFOLK Blood to give them: 


Quicker maturity—Better bodies—aAlertness. More open-faced—Good udders and 
teats. The ability to produce a superior mutton lamb when crossed with black- 





faced rams. 


JOHN W. NOH 


Kimberly, Idaho 











IT’S HAMPSHIRES — OF COURSE 





FEED f 3 TOPS 
FOR . ON 
PROFIT © ~ MARKET 


- 





Choice of Ranch and Farm owners. 

Readily adaptable to all conditions. 

Preferred by Feeders for that early maturity and top finish. 
. To market firstest with the mostest. 


RON = 


For information write: 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


STUART, IOWA 








American Rambouillet Breeders 
meet scheduled 


The annual! meeting of the American 
Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Associa- 
tion will be held at Casper, Wyoming, 
September 22, 1958. 


Karl H. Helfrich resigns from 


Forstmann Company 


Kar] H. Helfrich has announced his 
resignation as vice president-secretary 
of Forstmann Woolen Company. Mr. 
Helfrich’s service with Forstmann ex- 
tended over a 33-year period. He 
started in the New York sales office 
and rose through various promotions 
to his most recent position in 1952. Mr. 
Helfrich is currently president of the 
American Tariff League. 


Hibbard to serve on Natural 
Resources Committee 


Henry S. Hibbard, vice president of 
Sieben Livestock Company of Helena, 
Montana, has accepted the invitation 
ot the U. S. Chamber of Commerce to 
serve on its Natural Resources Com- 
mittee. The appointment of Mr. Hib- 


bard was requested by the National 


Wool Growers Association. He takes 
the place of Mr. Dan Fulton, president 
of the Montana Wool Growers 
ciation, whose term on the Committee 
has expired. 


ASsSso- 


Large wool dealer discontinues 
business 


Charles J. Webb Sons Company, Inc.. 
announced late in June that it will 
discontinue its business within the next 
two months. This firm has been in 
existence 73 years and is recognized 
as the largest wool dealer in Phila- 
delphia. 

Announcement of this decision by 
Herbert K. Webb, cited “rising distri- 
bution and diminishing profit 
margins,” as causes. Like other units 
in the industry, the firm had suffered 
“staggering losses in 1957.” Although 
the Webb announcement came as a 
complete surprise to most of the trade. 
press comment indicates that many 
other dealers have contemplated such 
action within recent months. Ware- 
housing, transportation and shipping 
costs have been going up, they say, and 
at the same time, many of their former 
customers now buy direct from growers 
through representatives who reside in 
producing areas. 


costs 


Wool is a good traveler 


Mr. T. G. Carter, chairman 
Australian Wool Bureau, is heralded 
by the News Service of that Bureau 
as a walking advertisement for wool 
on a recent world tour. 


of the 


On his return to Australia from woo! 
promotion meetings in the United 
Kingdom and the United States of 
America, Mr. Carter drew attention to 
his shirt and trousers. 

“These slacks were made here in 
Australia for me and treated with 
CSIRO’s permanent pleating 
process. I have now toured the world 
twice wearing them and without press- 
ing or dry-cleaning the crease is stil] 
sharp. 


Si-ro-set 


“This is an English pure wool shirt 
And I 
for nine weeks using two of them. | 


I have on. traveled the world 
washed them at night before bed and 
they were dry to wear next morning 
without ironing. 

that wool 
will dry as quickly as any other fiber 
These 


that, if woven finely enough, wool can 


“Scientists have proven 


of similar weight. shirts show 


do what any other drip-dry fabric can,” 


Mr. Carter said 





you receive 


Junction City, Oregon 





Cduality when you buy 


























ulfolk and Hampshire 


At the 1958 National Ram Sale, we will offer three outstanding yearling Suffolk 
stud rams, a pen of five registered Suffolk rams—stud quality and two Hampshire 
yearling stud rams. All will be the same kind as pictured above. 


WALTER P. HUBBARD & SON 


Chas. Buffum, Shepherd 
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Personal Report from President Clyde 





Tells of Wool Act Extension Efforts 


July 26, 1958 


flew back to Washington July 13 to 

size up the situation on the exten- 
sion of the National Wool Act. After a 
four-day study of the problem confront- 
ing us in this extension, I realized it 
was essential that representatives of 
various sheep organizations through- 
out the nation come to Washington to 
evaluate at firsthand the problems in- 
volved in the renewal of the Wool Act, 
and to assist in showing their own 
Senators and Congressmen how impor- 
tant this National Wool Act is not only 
to the sheep industry but to the eco- 
nomic welfare of large sections of out 
country. So, I, as president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, asked 
the sheep organizations to send repre- 
sentatives to meet in Washington on 
July 23. 

The response to this request Was most 
gratifying. Roll call at the meeting the 
morning of the 23rd showed these rep- 
present, in addition to 
Executive Secretary Edwin E. Marsh 
of our Association, Mr. Robert Frank- 
lin, Public Relations Counsel, National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, who have 
been keeping close watch over Wash- 
ington developments for many months, 
and myself: 

W. H. Steiwer, Honorary President, 
National Wool Growers Association, 
Fossil, Oregon. 


resentatives 


Penrose Metcalfe, Vice President, 
National Wool Growers Association, 
San Angelo, Texas. 

Angus McIntosh, Vice President, 


National Wool Growers Association, 
Las Animas, Colorado. 

W. P. Wing, Secretary, 
Wool Growers Association, 
cisco, California. 

Andrew Little, President, Idaho Wool 


California 
San Fran- 


Growers Association, Howe, Idaho. 

Everett Shuey, Secretary, Montana 
Wool Growers Association, Helena, 
Montana. 


George Swallow, Nevada Wool Grow- 
ers Association, Ely, Nevada. 

R. A. Smiley, President, Western 
South Dakota Sheep Growers Associa- 
tion, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 

T. A. Kincaid, Jr., President, Texas 
Sheep & Goat Raisers Association, 
Ozona, Texas. 

Wm. McGregor, President, Washing- 
ton Wool Growers Association, Hooper, 
Washington. 

Jas. H. Lemmon, President, National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, Lemmon, 
South Dakota. 
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President Don Clyde 


Leonard Nadasdy, Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Paul Getz, Ohio Wool Marketing As- 
sociation, Columbus, Ohio. 

B. A. Thomas, President, Kentucky 
Wool Growers Cooperative Association, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Glenn Thacker, Midwest Wool Mar- 
keting Cooperative, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

P. Chauvin Wilkinson, President, 
Louisiana Sheep Growers Association, 
Port Allen, Louisiana. 

I cannot praise too lavishly the work 
of these men. They proved themselves 


to be most efficient and very hard- 
working representatives of the indus- 
try. And their efforts did not slacken 


during the three consecutive days they 
were in Washington. Early morning 
meetings were held each day at which 
the contacts made the day before were 
reported, and plans laid for that day’s 
operation. 

During that time, as you know, the 
Senate took up and acted upon its farm 
bill with the Wool Act extension in- 
cluded as one of its provisions. The 
National Wool Act extension was added 
to the farm bill through an amendment 
offered by Senators Young of North 
Dakota and Mundt of South Dakota. 
This amendment was approved on July 
24 by a vote of 67 to 9. 

The entire farm bill was passed by 
the Senate on July 25 by a vote of 62 
to 11. This measure includes programs 
for cotton, rice, corn and livestock feed 
grains in addition to the Wool Act 
extension. 


The wool section of the Senate farm 
bill provides for a four-year extension 
of the National Wool Act from March 
31, 1959. It provides for use of 70 per- 
of specific tariff duties on wool 
in making the incentive payments as 
under the present act. It also provides 
for appropriation of additional funds 
when needed. However, as amended, 
the bill that for 1959 and fol- 
lowing market years, if funds are re- 
quired those coming from 70 
percent of specific duties, payments 
cannot exceed 85 percent of parity. So 
long as 70 percent of the specific duties 
still meet requirements for the pay- 
ments, they can be made up to 110 per- 
cent of parity at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It is estimated 
that 85 percent of parity in 1959 will be 
62.1 cents, and that in most subsequent 
years, it will be that figure. 
Therefore, unless a very real deflation- 
ary period sets in, we believe if the 
extension is enacted as approved by the 
the incentive payments could 
be continued for most years at present 
The addition of the 85 percent 
limitation to the bill resulted from op- 
position to legislation which would 
authorize the use of Government funds 
without a specific limitation. 

An effort to prevent a referendum 
under the promotion section of the bill 
from becoming effective unless 331 
percent of the sheep growers in the 
United States voted, was defeated. The 
amendment setting up this requirement 
was offered by Senator Bennett of Utah 
\t first this amendment limited the 
time in the referendum to six 
consecutive days. This was changed to 
21 days in a last-minute effort on the 


cent 


states 


above 


above 


Senate, 


levels. 


voting 


part of those wanting this restriction 
placed in the bill to obtain Senate 
approval. 

Also during the debate, effort was 


made to defeat the extension through 
the presentation by Senator Williams 
of Delaware of a list of sheepmen who 
have received payments in excess of 
$10,000. Naturally, such operators 
mainly reside in the West where two- 
thirds of the sheep are raised. 
Although the extension has been ad- 
vanced this far, we must not assume 
that the rest of the way will be easy. 
The outcome of the Senate farm bill 
in the House is still in doubt as this js 
written. There is some ground for en- 
couragement from the fact that Chair- 
man Cooley of the House Agriculture 
Committee said in a release Thursday, 
July 24, that his Committee then had 
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under consideration the reporting of a 
bill along the lines of the Senate farm 
measure. We also have assurance that 
the Senate form of the farm bill is 
acceptable to the Administration in the 
statement made by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson following its passage in 


Court Reverses Decision in BLM Case 


HE U. S. Court of Appeals for the 
10th Circuit has reversed the de- 
cision in the Kenneth J. Beck case, 


handed down by Judge Willis W. Ritter 


ceeded its authority in not granting 
Mr. Beck a permit to move his sheep 
over BLM lands during the months of 
October and May or at any other time 
he might have legitimate need to do so. 





which he expressed the hope that the : ‘ 

bill “will ae be taeeed ecuady nw na ered in the Federal District An injunction was ordered to restrain 

House without crippling amendments.” Court of Utah. BLM officials from interfering with this 
Rut this does not mean, we can. for In this case, the Bureau of Land trailing use. 

a single moment, slacken our efforts or Management refused Mr. Beck a per- rhe BLM appealed the case and 

mit to trail his sheep on BLM lands’ Judge Ritter’s decision has now been 


our alertness. House action may come 
soon—in fact, it may have been taken 
by the time you read this—if Congress 
as it now wishes to do early 


reversed. The U. S. Court of Appeals 
for the 10th Circuit has ruled that Mr. 
Beck has no right to trail his sheep on 
the BLM lands concerned without a 


from his fall range near American 
Fork, Utah to his winter range in Ne 
vada except during the period of his 


adjourns é a : 
; grazing permit, November 1 to April 





in August under a resolution that its ! a ego : ‘ 

leaders may call it back into session 30. By such a ruling, Mr. Beck claimed permit from the Secretary of the In 

if required by developments in the his grazing was reduced 3313 percent terior or his subordinates acting for 
: Judge Ritter held that the BLM ex- him. 


Middle East. 

We must make certain that all Repre- 
sentatives in the House are fully in- 
formed on the vital need for extending 
the National Wool Act at 
Let us not fail now. 

While I had to come back home yes- 
terday, the 25th, I am making plans to 
return to Washington at a moment’s 
notice when action by the House on the 


this session. 


Plan Ahead — Make 


Reservations Now 


Convention Bureau 
Portland Chamber of 
824 S. W. 5th Avenue 
Portland 4, Oregon 


farm bill is imminent. 


Utah Indian Suit 
Ordered Reopened 


HE case in which a group of 29 Utah 
Indians were awarded $186,017 for 





Commerce 


> ac ~9 , f : d Y 4 7 ’ 
Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Wool Growers 


loss of ponies and burros has been or- Association convention in Portland, Oregon, January 26-29, 1959: 
dered reopened with a different Federal 


district judge sitting on the case. First Choice Hotel: 


The 10th U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals recently ruled at Denver that om so “a 
sacri i : Second Choice Hotel: 
Federal Judge Willis W. Ritter, who ’ 7 cine 


originally made the award to the In- 
dians, had become embittered, “perhaps 
over treatment of 


I prefer: single double twin suite ____ 
understandably so,” 
Indians in southeastern Utah by Gov- 
ernment workers and ranchers trying 
to force them back on the reservation. 
In this case, the animals of the In- 
dians had been shot by Bureau of Land 
Management workers for grazing on Name _ 
Government land without permission 
after the Indians had been repeatedly 
warned against such grazing. Judge 
Ritter awarded the Indians $100,000 in 
1954. The case was then 
appealed to the Circuit Court which 
held that the Government was _ not 
liable. An appeal was taken to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. They ruled the Gov- 
ernment must pay damages but that 
Judge Ritter should have awarded such 
damages individually rather than as a 
group. In hearing the case a second 
time, Judge Ritter increased the award 
to $186,017. The case will now be re- 
opened under a different Federal judge. 


Arrival: January 1959 


Departure: January , 1959 








Address 


a decision in 


HOTELS AVAILABLE: 


Single Double Twin Suite 


$9-12 $12-16 $25 


12-16 * 
9-12 


Multnomah Hotel (headquarters) $8-9 
LL OS (EEO See re 8-9 


6-8 7-9 


Benson 9-12 


Congress Hotel . 


Imperial Hotel (reserved for 


Oregon delegation) 8-12 — 


6-7 7-10 


*Suites available at varied rates. 
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The Sheep Breeder 


His Responsibilities and Accomplishments 


The NATIONAL WOOL GROWER is again very pleased 
to feature Dr. J. F. Wilson in its special Ram Sale edition. 
Dr. Wilson needs no introduction to the Nation’s sheepmen. 
Except for time for army service in World War I he has 
spent some 42 years in working for improvement in animal 
husbandry through research and through teaching younger 
generations of practical livestockmen and scientific animal 
husbandmen. Most of those years have been spent in the 
University of California at Davis. Retiring during the past 
year, Dr. Wilson now has what he terms a “long official 
title’: Professor of Animal Husbandry Emeritus, Univer- 
sity of California.” 





DR. J. F. WILSON 


HE National Ram Sale will soon be upon us again. 

Buyers from many States will descend on the Ogden 
vards each hoping to get cheaper rams than he got last 
time, and better ones. Breeders from many States will 
be there, offering rams for sale, each hoping the price 
will be higher than it was last year, each convinced in 
his own mind that his consignment is the best he ever 
brought to the sale. ’Twas ever thus. When the curtain 
is rung down, and the last ram has been sold, the sale 
will be truly successful only to the extent that buyers 
and sellers are both completely satisfied. Both must 
believe that the exchange of ownership was a good bar- 
gain, representing a fair profit to consignor and to 
purchaser. In other words the sale must live up to the 
code of ethics of Rotary International—‘“Is it good for 
all concerned?” If it is not good for all concerned, the 
sale fails in its purpose. 


Breeders Bring Progress 


The breeders of purebred rams in this country are in 
large measure responsible for the progress of the sheep 
business. Most commercial sheepmen cannot, or at least 
should not, breed their own rams. This is not invariably 
true, for there are a few, most of them fairly large oper- 
ators, who are equipped to raise purebred sheep on the 
same property used for commercial meat and wool pro- 
duction. Generally speaking, however, commercial wool 
growers should not raise their own rams. The reason is 
not that they do not have the brains to raise purebred 
sheep, and not that they are too lazy. Rather it is because 
the business of breeding them and of growing them out 
to breeding age is quite a different business from running 
bands of ewes for lamb and wool production. Few men 
can carry on two separate businesses on the same prop- 
erty and do well with both of them. The commercial man 
runs bands of ewes in substantial numbers to produce 
the maximum tonnage of high class meat and good wool 
from an acre of land; the ram breeder, with an eye on 
the needs of the range man, looks at each ram as an 
individual, cares for him, grows him out. He does not 
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have to wonder what that ram would be like if he were 
given the maximum opportunity to develop. The ram is 
developed and there he is. 

Most successful wool growers will continue to improve 
their flocks by getting their rams from specialists—the 
ram breeders. This is as it should be. 

Have the purebred fellows really accomplished much 
in producing better seed stock for range sheep men? That 
is a very important question. For the answer let us exam- 
ine just one important breed—the Rambouillet. For- 
tunately the records of these sheep go back to the original 
flock selected by experts in Spain and taken to Ram- 
bouillet in France in 1786. The data are published in 
Volume 1 of the American Rambouillet Record. Here 
we find that in 1794, the first year in which fleece weights 
were recorded, 13 mature rams averaged 8.5 pounds of 
wool per head; 86 young rams 6.56 pounds; 266 ewes two 
years old and over averaged 6.56 pounds. In 1801 we find 
that mature rams had body weights averaging 104 pounds, 
mature ewes 82.6 pounds. The difference between these 
sheep and the Rambouillet of 1958 is due almost entirely 
to the efforts of the ram breeders. 


What Do You Expect? 


Now ask yourself what you would expect of a good 
Rambouillet today. The mature ram in fair flesh would 
weigh at least twice as much as its ancestor of 1801. It 
would shear at least twice as much; it would mature in 
half the time and it would have a conformation infinitely 
better than the King of France, Louis XVI, ever saw or 
heard of. In fact today a sheep like the best one taken 
to Rambouillet would never reach maturity; it would be 
slaughtered as a miserable cull. Have the ram breeders 
accomplished much in producing better seed stock for 
range men? Indeed they have accomplished wonders. As 
a result of their work and the purchase of their rams 
by range men we now have millions of “ordinary” range 
sheep that are better in every way than the carefully 
tended purebreds of 150 years ago. 

Progress in animal breeding is slow. It is four years 
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The Sheep Breeder ... 


between generations of sheep. For the Rambouillet breed- 
ers to have done so much in about 38 generations is a 
great testimony to them. 

The Rambouillet story was selected here only because 
its records are so complete. Almost all other breeds show 
a similar advance. If your memory goes back 30 years, 
or only seven to eight generations of sheep, ask yourself 
how the Suffolks of that time compare with those today 
Most of them were a sorry lot, fine boned, long necked, 
shallow bodied. Good ones were few and far between 
The late great Jimmie Laidlaw of Muldoon, Idaho, knew it 
He was one of those ram who could see what 
was wrong with his own sheep as well as the faults of 
the other fellow’s. At a dinner given in the Scotch Vil- 
lage on Treasure Island in 1939 Jimmie said, “There’s 
no better property to own than a good Suffolk sheep and 
no worse property than a poor one.” He had a few good 
ones and plenty of poor ones. A few years later he and 
a number of other breeders had mostly good ones. Such 
men are responsible for the excellent Suffolks you will 
find at the National this year. 


One Standard — Utility 


The only ram breeders in this country who have not 
made progress are those who forgot the needs of the com 


breeders 


mercial wool grower and devoted their efforts to breeding 
sheep for fancy points and winning in the show ring 
Unfortunately they did not that the best sheep in 
the show ring should always be exactly what the range 
operator wants. Some of them found that to win in a 
show you had to have a short-legged, dumpy, wool-blind 
little butterball that no commercial wool grower wanted 
Their breed has almost passed out of existence as a result 
of chasing this will-o’-the-wisp. Show rings should have 
one standard and one only—dictated by utility. The range 
man knows what kind of bucks he wants; the show ring 
should award blue ribbons only to that kind. 

It is fortunate for the sheep industry that ram breed- 
ers are idealists. They seldom become wealthy by raising 
purebreds. They are spurred on by the very laudable 
desire to create a better animal, to turn out not merely 
a good one but the best one. To them it matters not that 
90 percent of their income derives from the sale of range 
rams sold as pens; their great desire is to breed the one 
ram that will top the sale. They may not do it this year, 
but wait until next year when the crop of ram lambs now 
at home are yearlings. Then you’ll really see something 


see 


Idealism Means Improvement 


This idealism, this desire to create the best, not only 
makes better men of them, but their efforts raise the aver- 


age quality of their entire flock. They know that no matter 
how good any living or material thing is, it can be made 


better, and they devote their lives to making animals 
better with full realization that although their past 
accomplishments are great, there is still much to be done 
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Each small step ahead leading to improvement of the 
average of a flock of purebreds means a step forward for 
the industry when the purebreds are sold. 

Soothsayers who predict the future nearly 
jump off the deep end once in a while and make fools of 
themselves. Many of us found out in the black days of 
the ’30s that some big shot bankers and economists knew 
no more about money than the man in the street. More 
than one who reads this has sold securities in the stock 
market his broker advised him the value was 
going to drop; then he watched it climb 10 points after 
he sold it. Even weather reporters, basing their predic 
tions on strictly scientific observations, often miss it so 
far that they might logically ask Washington for another 
assignment on the basis that the climate doesn’t agree 
with them. But it takes no soothsayer, it takes no prophet 
to say that in the foreseeable future as in the past, good 
sheep will return a better income than poor ones. 


always 


because 


Top Production Necessary 


We do not know what the future of the wool business 
s. Chemists have already demonstrated that they are not 
to be trusted to let things alone; their inventions of nylon, 
rayon, dacron and a host of other things have taken away 
part of the market for wool. Heated cars, central heat in 
homes, short skirts for women, and other factors have 
further reduced the per capita consumption. On the other 
hand the world population is going up all the time, and 
there are ever more and more people to wear wool, and 
the chemists have yet to invent a fiber that is as good as 
wool, despite the fact some of their misleading ads would 
have you think so. The time will never come when a band 
of sheep with an average fleece weight of eight pounds 
is as profitable as another flock of the same breed in the 
same locality with a 10-pound average. The time will 
never come when a sheepman whose fat lambs average 
80 pounds at 6 months will do as well as his neighbor 
whose lambs average 95 pounds at the same age. The way 
to get the maximum wool weights and lamb weights per 
head, assuming good care and management, is to use good 
rams. 

It goes without saying that the best rams for sale in 
this country will be found at the National, the place where 
ill ram breeders send only their best. 


Learn to Know Buyers 


As you sit in the stands at the sale, look around and 
see who buys the top-priced pens of range rams. If you 
lon’t know him, try to find out what kind of a man he is 
Almost invariably you will find that he is a man of long 
experience. Nearly always he is a financial success. Did 
he make his money buying and using poor rams because 
they were cheap, or did he make it by using first class 
rams to improve what he had to sell? Usually you will 
find that he bought good ones right from the start, and 
they helped him to his present prosperity. Think that one 
over as you look around the pens of the best rams that 
will be offered for sale in the United States in 1958. 
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Meet Some of the Nation's Leading 
Purebred Sheep Breeders on Page 17. 
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Necessity of Stock 
Management Stressed 


OTH by definition and as a 
matter of practicality, range man- 
agement is the primary job of a range 
livestock operator. It is achieved, pri- 
marily, by livestock management. 
On many types of ranges, equal re- 
sults can be obtained by close observa- 


pure 


tion of the livestock. The range and 
the livestock are interdependent so 
that, in the words of the Love and 
Marriage song, “You can’t have one 


without the other.” (Note: I said “many 
types,” not all types. Some high steep 
ranges may deteriorate before the live- 
stock. ) 

Of course, if you start supplemental 
feeding of range livestock, it then be- 
comes possible to denude any range. It 
is only a question of how much feeding 
you do. The extreme case is the feed- 
lot—the “dry lot,’”’ which is completely 
devoid of any vegetation. Certainly, 
supplemental feeding of range livestock 
is very often a good practice, but like 
anything else, it must be used with 
judgment, and it more frequently is 
the enemy of, rather than the panacea 
of range management which it is 
cracked up to be. 

This is only one of the many cliches 
and partial truths which have so 
snarled up the subject of range man- 
agement. Another is the conception, 
sponsored by the U. S. Forest Service 
for so long, that range land is forest 
land. I have lived all my life and gained 
all of my sustenance on range land. 
If it had trees on it, it would not be 
range land. It doesn’t rain long enough 
on it for trees to grow. 

Still the powers that be—the con- 
servationists, the western European 
humid agriculturists who make up the 
dominant force of our nation—give me 
much more help in the impossible, to 
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T. A. Kincaid, Jr. 


Texas 


me distasteful, task of growing trees 
than they do in the obviously desirable 
soul-satisfying task of letting the na- 
tive range grasses grow. 

Probably we graziers will earn our 
reward in the hereafter. Crop Farmer 
Cain slew his brother Sheepherder Abe! 
because “the Lord had respect unto 
Abel and to his offering.””’ However that 
may be, we will never be able to 
attain the degree of range management 
and could attain on this 
earth the barriers of the 
conservationists. What range manage- 
ment needs is a bounty on conservation- 
but I don’t think we’ll ever get 
that, so the future of range manage- 
ment looks bleak. 

—Dan Fulton, President 

Montana Wool Growers Association 


we should 
because of 


ists, 


Utah Predatory Animal 
Plan Faces Difficulties 
| URING the month the Utah 


Wool Growers Association has been 
confronted with a serious problem in 
with its predatory animal 


past 


connection 
program. 
We have always recognized predatory 
animals as one of our grave problems, 
because they cut down profits. To han- 
dle the situation, it was definitely felt 
that a supplemental program was nec- 
essary in connection with the work 
being done by the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. So largely through efforts 
of the association, the Utah Legislature 
in 1943 set up a Predatory Animal 
Program providing a cooperative effort 








Andrew D. Little 
Idaho 


L. Elton Gent 
Colorado 





R. A. Smiley 
South Dakota 


Guy L. Arbogast 
Oregon 





William McGregor Howard Flitner 


Washington Wyoming 

with the State Board of Agriculture 
and the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service. This project divided the State 
into districts with a sheepman from 
each district together with the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Utah Wool 
Growers Association, the Chairman of 
the Predatory Animal Committee, a 
representative of the Utah State Fish 
and Game Commission, and of the tur- 


key growers and cattlemen as members 
of the Predatory Animal Committee 
under the supervision of the State 


’ 


Board of Agriculture and the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The program progressed very satis- 
factorily. There was expended each 
year in cooperation with the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service in excess of 
$200,000, with somewhat less than one 
half the amount furnished by the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the bal- 
ance through special taxation. Further 
came through subscriptions 
from the Utah State Fish and Game 
Commission, local associations and 
Grazing Advisory Boards. 


support 


The bounty program which provides 
an additional service toward predatory 
animal control has accounted for 
120,000 predators since the present law 
became effective, from October 1, 1943 
to November 30, 1957. 

The budget for the program has rap- 
idly increased because of increased 
wages and expenses of hunters under 
the cooperative program. This has de- 
veloped because the Government has 
made substantial increases in Govern- 
ment salaries which are not consistent 
page 35) 
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FOR THE 43rd ANNIVERSARY OF THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Entries Total 1,118 
Buy Them in the Coliseum, Ogden, Utah — — August 20 & 21 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20 


Suffolks, Hampshires and 
Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds 


364 SUFFOLKS 
Reg- 

Single istered Range 

Studs Rams Rams 
Armacost, Earl—Cambridge, Idaho 1 5 15 
Beatty, R. B.—Twin Falls, Idaho 5 
Becker, M. W.-—Rupert, Idaho 2 2 
Blakley, Roy C.—Cambridge, Idaho 1 5 
Bumgarner, Carl—Cambridge, Idaho 
Burger, C. F.—Ontario, Oregon 
Burroughs, B. B.—Homedale, Idaho 
Burton, T. B.—Cambridge, Idaho 
Caras & Sons, Angel—Spanish Fork, Utah 
Carlsen & Sons, C. N.—-Ovid, Idaho 
Coble, F. A. & Marion M.—-Winters, California 
Fairbanks Live Stock Co.—Salt Lake City, Utah 
Hall, George—Nephi, Utah 
Hays & Son, J. R.—Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Hess, Tracy W.—Farmington, Utah 
Howland & Son, Mrs. Chas.—Cambridge, Idaho 
Howland, Lawson—-Cambridge, Idaho 
Hubbard & Son, C. M.—Junction City, Oregon 
Hubbard & Son, Walter P.—Junction City, Oregon 
Hymas & Sons, Reed S.—-Ovid, Idaho 
Jenkins, Allan—Newton, Utah 
Laidlaw, Fred M., Inc.—Carey, Idaho 
McCoy, W. E.-—Buhl, Idaho 
Moon, Myrthen N.—Springville, Utah 
Nissen, Frank W.—Esparto, California 
Olsen Brothers—Spanish Fork, Utah 
Olsen, Norman G.—Spanish Fork, Utah 
Sanderson & Sons, C. R.—Monte Vista, Colorado 
Steadman & Sons, L. R.—Sandy, Utah 
University of Idaho—Moscow, Idaho 
University of Wyoming—Llaramie, Wyoming 
Vassar, Ervin E.—Dixon, California 
Wankier, Farrell T.-Levan, Utah 
Warfield, t. D.—Cambridge, Idaho 
Winkle & Sons, L. A.— Filer, Idaho 


74 HAMPSHIRES 


College of Southern Utah—Cedar City 

Donohoe, Mary—Fishtail, Montana 

Elkington Brothers—tdaho Falls, Idaho 

Hubbard & Son, Walter P.—Junction City, Oregon 
Matthews Brothers—-Ovid, Idaho 

Olsen Brothers—-Spanish Fork, Utah 

Roberts, Daniel—Preston, Idaho 

Sanderson & Sons, C. R.—-Monte Vista, Colorado 
State College of Washington—Pullman, Wash. 
University of Idaho—Moscow, Idaho 

Utah State University—Logan, Utah 1 


9 
130 SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 


Beatty, R. B.—Twin Falls, Idaho 
Burroughs, B. B.—Homedale, Idaho 
Burton, T. B.—Cambridge, Idaho 
Covey & Dayton—Cokeville, Wyoming 
Eastman, Jack—Provo, Utah 
Elkington Brothers—idaho Falls, Idaho 
McCoy, W. E.—Buhl, Idaho 

Olsen Brothers—Spanish Fork, Utah 
Rhoades, A. Foster—Hanna, Utah 
Sanderson & Sons, C. R.—Monte Vista, Colorado 
Winkle & Sons, L. A.—Filer, Idaho 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 21 


Rambouillets, Panamas, Targhees, 
Whitefaced Crossbreds and Columbias 


291 RAMBOUILLETS 
Reg- 
Single istered Range 
Studs Rams Rams 


Bagley, Voyle-—-Aurora, Utah 10 
Beal & Sons, George L.--Ephraim, Utah 25 
Beal, John H.—-Cedar City, Utah 30 
Christensen & Sons, F. R.-Ephraim, Utah 10 
Christensen, Revel E.Ephraim, Utah 10 
Christensen & Sons, S. E.—-Ephraim, Utah 5 
College of Southern Utah-—Cedar City, Utah 5 
Davis, Lloyd N.—-Brigham City, Utah 5 
Hansen, Wynn S.—Collinston, Utah 25 
Jensen & Son, Harold M.—-Ephraim, Utah 10 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Inc. 

Mt. Pleasant, Utah 25 
Nielson Sheep Co.—-Ephraim, Utah 30 
Olsen, Clifford—Ephraim, Utah 25 
Rasmussen, Gary E.-Ephraim, Utah 5 
Utah State University—-Logan, Utah 5 
Williams, Raleigh—-Spanish Fork, Utah 5 


52 PANAMAS 


Horn, Joseph—-Rupert, Idaho 

Laidlaw, Fred M., Inc.—-Carey, Idaho 
Linford, A. R.—-Raymond, Idaho 
Mevleman & Sons, Harry—-Rupert, Idaho 
University of Idaho——Moscow, Idaho 


10 TARGHEES 


Mt. Haggin Livestock Co.-Anaconda, Montana 


10 RAMBOUILLET-LINCOLN CROSSBREDS 


Covey & Dayton——Cokeville, Wyoming 


10 RAMBOUILLET-COLUMBIA CROSSBREDS 


Beal, John H 
Christensen & Sons, S. E. 


Cedar City, Utah 
Ephraim, Utah 


5 RAMBOUILLET-SUFFOLK CROSSBREDS 


Noh, John—Kimberly, Idaho 


172 COLUMBIAS 


Bradford, Mark—Spanish Fork, Utah 
Elkington Brothers—-Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Handley, E. J..-McMinnville, Oregon 
Hansen, Wynn S.-——Collinston, Utah 
Hanson, Mark B.—-Spanish Fork, Utah 
Howey, Vernon D.—Center, Colorado 
Kaiser, A. C.—Monte Vista, Colorado 
Killian, Byron—-Salem, Utah 

Rhoades, A. Foster—-Hanna, Utah 
Shown, R. J.—Monte Vista, Colorado 
State College of Washington—Pullman, Wash. 
Thomas, Pete & Garth—Malad, Idaho 
Utah State University—Logan, Utah 
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Aug. 20 

Suffolks, Hampshires and 
Suffolk- Hampshire Cfostbreds 
Aug. 20 


SALE SCHEDULE: 


For Catalogs Write To 


Aug. 21 


Rambouillets, Carenenias Forontas 
Targhees and-Whiteface Crdssbreds 
Old- Fas hioned Hickory Pit Barbecue 

20-21-6th Annual. National Wool Show 


saison ali WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


414 Crandall Bui 


Sixth Annual 
National Wool Show 


HE National Wool 
panion event to the 
Sale which 
deal of interest, 
20 and 21 in the Coliseum, Ogden, Utah. 
Wool Show Manager, Russell R. 
Keetch, Sheep and Wool Specialist at 
the Utah State 
has announced that entries will be com- 


Show, a 
National 
generates a 
August 


com- 
Ram 
always great 
is scheduled for 


University, at Logan, 


ing from all leading wool-producing 
States. 


Cash prizes, trophies and ribbons will 
be presented to winning fleeces at the 
show. Trophy awards will be made as 
follows: 

Na- 


Grand champion fleece by the 


tional Wool Growers Association; 


Reserve champion fleece, by the 
Western Wool Handlers Association; 

Best Rambouillet fleece, by the 
ican Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Asso- 


Amer- 
ciation; 
Best Columbia fleece, by the Columbia 
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Sheep Breeders Association of Amer- 
ica; 
American 


3est Panama fieece, by the 


Panama Registry Association; 

Best fleece, by the U. 
Targhee Sheep Association. 
Keetch stated, “The 
was begun in 1953 and is 


Targhee 


Show Manager 
Wool Show 
gaining interest and prestige each year. 
We again expect to have an outstand- 
ing and beneficial National Wool Show.” 





EDWIN E. MARSH 


. Sale manager 


Hickory Pit 


Lamb Barbecue 


HE Hickory Pit Lamb Barbecue—a 
favorite of young and old alike 
will be held in the Ogden Municipal 
Stadium at 7:00 p.m., August 20. This 
very popular event is again sponsored 
by the Ogden Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Wool Growers 

Association. 

Plans have already been started to 
make this year’s menu more outstand- 
ing than ever before. Naturally, the 
main item will be barbecued lamb, but 
many delicious trimmings will also be 
served. Officials have announced that 
a variety show will follow the barbecue, 
and the audience can be assured of a 
very enjoyable evening. 

“This is an excellent opportunity for 
consignors and buyers to get together 
stated Ram 
and we hope 
will come 


for a sociable gathering,” 
Manager Ed Marsh, “ 
attending the 


Sale 
everyone sale 
to the barbecue.” 

Get your tickets at the Coliseum dur- 
ing the National Ram Sale and also at 
the barbecue. Remember, if you don’t 


come, you'll be the loser! 
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Meat Board Reports on Program 


Activities at 35th Annual Meeting 


— than 500 people from all seg- 
4 ments of the livestock and meat 
industry attended the 35th annual 
meeting of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board in Chicago, June 19-20. 
Attendance represented 32 States and 
Washington, D. C. 

R. J. Riddell, Peoria, 
man of the Board, presided at the 
meeting. Guest speakers were Dr. 
Charlotte M. Young of the Graduate 
School of Nutrition at Cornell Univer- 
sity, and Homer Davison, president of 
the American Meat Institute. 

The staff of the Meat Board, headed 
by Secretary-General Manager Carl F. 
Neumann, reported on all facets of the 
Board’s varied activities in connection 
with its nationwide program of meat 
research, education, information and 
promotion. 

R. J. Riddell, Peoria, Illinois, was 
reelected chairman of the directorate of 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. Other officers of the Meat 
Board are John F. Krey, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, vice chairman; Mark Knoop, 
Troy, Ohio, treasurer; and Carl F. 
Neumann, Chicago, secretary-general 
manager. 

John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, 
Idaho, represents the National Wool 
Growers Association on the 30-member 
Board of Directors. He is immediate 
past president of the Association. 

The Board’s nationwide program of 
meat research, education, information 
and promotion is supported by volun- 
tary contributions of livestock growers 
and feeders. The contributions, on a 
per head basis—2 cents per head on 
cattle; 2/3 cent per head on hogs and 
calves; and 2/5 cent per head on sheep 
and lambs—are collected by participat- 
ing marketing agencies when the ani- 
mals are sold. These contributions are 
matched by cooperating packers on a 
per head basis. 


Illinois, chair- 


Summary of Meat Board Activities— 
1957-58 


Fifteen research projects 
are being supported by Meat Board 
grants-in-aid at leading universities 
and medical centers. A total of 201 
grants-in-aid have supported research 
into the nutritive value of meat since 
the Board was organized in 1923. 
Special Meat Promotions. A major 
project which the Board was instru- 
mental in setting up and carrying out 


Research 
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during the past special 
“Give and Serve Meat for Christmas” 
promotion. The Board is the 
51 farm and food industry groups and 
firms which sponsored the National 
Food Conference, February 24, 1958, 
and has participated in the “Food 
Comes First” campaign which was 
kicked off at the Conference. The Meat 
Board has continued to work closely 
with the National Meat 
Committee which it helped to organize 
in 1955 for the purpose of facilitating 
the cooperative planning of promotion 
activities for beef, pork, lamb and other 
foods. 


year was a 


one of 


Promotion 


Television. During the past year, the 
Board’s meat home 
omists and nutritionists, presented 433 
programs on meat as guests of tele- 


nnn 


specialists, econ- 


HANAN 


MMT 
it! HA 


SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 

August 20-21: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

August 29: “Miss Wool’’ Contest: San Angelo, Texas. 

January 26-29, 1959: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Portland, Oregon. 

Conventions and Meetings 

August 14-15: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
San Francisco, California. 

October 29-31: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Douglas, Wyoming. 

Norember 9-11: Washington Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

November 11:13: Idaho Wool Growers’ 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

December 8-10: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, Dallas, Texas. 

January 14-17, 1959: American Cattlemen's Conven- 
tion, Omaha Nebraska. 

January 26-29: National Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Convention, 


Sales 


August 5-6: Washington State Ram Sale, 
Washington. 

August 6: Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 

August 16: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 

August 20-21: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

September 6: Southern Oregon Ram Sale, Lakeview, 
Oregon. 

September 9-10: National Columbia Show and Sale, 
Douglas, Wyoming. 

September 13: Idaho Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

September 18: 
Montana. 

September 24: Idaho Purebred Sheep Breeders, Inc. 
Sale, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

September 25: U. S. Sheep Experiment Station Sheep 
Sale, Dubois, Idaho. 

Shows 

October 17-25: American Royal Live Stock and Horse 
Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 31-November 9: Grand National Livestock 
Show, Cow Palace, San Francisco, California. 

November 14-19: Golden Spike Livestock Show, 
Ogden, Utah. 

November 28-December 6: International Live Stock 
Exposition, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 

January 16-24, 1959: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 

February 13-22: San Antonia Stock Show and Rodeo, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

February 25-March 8: Houston Fat 
Rodeo, Houston, Texas. 


an 


Yakima, 


Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, 


Stock Show and 


States and Can- 


telecast 


stations in 42 
ada, plus a major network 
which was carried on 148 stations 
throughout the country. In addition, 
the Board’s nine motion pictures on 
meat had 445 showings on television 
stations in 36 States. Its exclusive pic- 
ture and script service was used by 143 
stations in 44 States. 

During the year the Board produced 
a series of new short television fea- 
turettes on beef, pork and lamb. These 
were shown at the annual meeting. 

Meat 
showings—an 
24-hour period—of the Board’s motion 
pictures in the 1957-58 fiscal year. 
They were seen by nearly 5,000,000 con- 
sumers, students and special groups. 
In addition, professional home 
omists continue to use the Board’s meat 
cookery filmstrips in their meat teach- 
ing programs in high schools, colleges, 
and universities and in extension work. 
A total of 39,203 of these filmstrips have 
now been distributed. Wide use has 
also been made of the Board’s meat 
identification slides by various educa- 
tional, professional and youth groups. 

The Press. The Board regularly pro- 
vides the food pages of 3,474 daily and 
weekly newspapers with meat infor- 
mation, menus, recipes and pictures. 
Special news and feature stories and 
pictures also go to the nation’s press, 
newspaper syndicates, wire services 
and magazines. These cover meat re- 
search, nutrition, special activities in 
the interest of meat, and pertinent in- 
formation regarding the livestock and 
meat industry. 

The Board’s service of meat 
trations in color, with accompanying 
menu and recipe information, is now 
being used by 35 of the larger daily 
newspapers throughout the country. 
This new service was inaugurated a 
little more than a year ago, in line with 
the gradual increase in the limited 
number of newspapers which make use 
of color. 

College Activities. Three hundred 
thirty animal husbandry and meats stu- 
dents from 26 agricultural colleges and 
universities of 23 States participated 
in the three undergraduate clinics 
sponsored by the Meat Board in the 
spring of 1958. The clinics were held 
in cooperation with livestock and meat 
interests at Baltimore, Maryland; St. 


(Continued on 35) 
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From this Suffolk flock at Cambridge, 


A Letter to Wool Growers Tells of 








Idaho, Lawson Howland will select the tops for the National. 


A Tour Through The Ram Country 


Dear Wool Grower: 


Within a few weeks it will again be 
time for the National Ram Sale—one 
of the things which has kept all of us 
at the NWGA office working in high 
gear for the past several months. 

Work on this year’s sale has been a 
bit more difficult than usual, however. 
As most of you know, Executive Sec- 
retary and Sale Manager Edwin E. 
Marsh has been very busy in Washing- 
ton, D. C. on vital sheep legislation. 
But he did make it home in early June 
for the intended purpose of making the 
ram sale consignor tour. After an ex- 
tended stay in Washington hotels, he 
was quite anxious to make the tour, 
visit consignors and enjoy the scenery 
on the trip. However, we had scarcely 
gotten the tour under way, when he 
was called back to Washington, much 
to his disappointment and my disad- 
vantage. 

The task of making the tour then 
fell upon my shoulders. To say the 
least, I was somewhat skeptical of 
being able to complete the trip—having 
never met any of the consignors or 
visited their ranches. Then, too, Ed 
had a pretty tight tour schedule worked 
out. 

In brief, the tour after Ed’s de- 
parture for Washington, might be 
described as a series of all-too-tight 
timetables, much telephone talk and 
long stretches of tedious traveling. Had 
it not been for the gracious help of the 
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breeders themselves, it would probably 
not have met with much success. But, 
let me tell you about it. 

I completed my last quarter at the 
University of Utah on June 4. Bright 
and early the following morning (for 
me that’s about 8:30) Ed picked me up 
at my home. 

After I had said a quick good-bye to 
my wife and son, we were on our way 
to Spanish Fork. We first dropped in 
on the Olsen Brothers, only one of 
whom, Snell, was at their sheep pens. 

Snell explained that Alden had left 
that morning, for their Wyoming range 
with several truckloads of sheep. 

Snell quickly invited us to inspect his 
rams — Suffolks, Suffolk-Hamps_ and 
Hamps. Ed and I had just perched our- 
selves on a fence inside the pens when 
Snell warned us to move. Move we did! 
And, just in time to save one of us 
from being nipped in such a manner 
that we might have wanted to make 
the rest of the trip in a standing po- 
sition. Behind us was a mustang burro 
the Olsens had picked up on the Arizona 
desert and which, Snell said, seemed to 
delight in nipping people. 

After the close call, we continued 
looking at the Olsen rams—from a safer 
position. Needless to say, the rams 
were of the usual high Olsen quality. 
A person needs only one careful check 
of these big, strong bucks to understand 
why the Olsens are consistently at or 
near the top of the National. 

Ed and I were just about ready to 


leave the Olsen pens when Jack East- 
man drove up. Jack, who has been a 
consignor to the National since 1954, 
missed last year’s sale because of an 
illness. 

He’ll be back this year and should 
have some pretty fair offerings, since 
he stated he planned to bring his five 
best Suffolk-Hampshires to the sale. 

Snell Olsen accompanied us to the 
Eastman pens and after that, took us 
to view the rams of another Olsen 
brother, Norman, who will be consign- 
ing to the National for the first time 
this year. 

Norman had originally planned on 
becoming a mechanic, but I guess sheep 
breeding is just too deeply entrenched 
within the Olsens. Norm’s flock is not 
nearly as large as that of Alden and 
Snell, but he has some good stock. 

We next visited Mark Hanson, one 
of our Columbia consignors. However, 
we caught Mark as he was about to 
sit down for lunch. We made an ap- 
pointment for later in the afternoon 
and, after a bite of lunch for ourselves, 
went to see Mark Bradford, another 
Columbia breeder. 

After we had looked his rams over 
and taken a few pictures, Mark proudly 
informed us that one of his rams had 
topped some recent tests conducted at 
Utah State University. 

It seems that Mark’s ram sheared the 
most wool of any breed represented in 
the 156-day test—the clip weighing 
12 pounds in grease and 7.11 pounds 
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Suffolks coming to the National from the flock of Mrs. The best will be selected from this Columbia flock by Mark 
Charles Howland & Son, Cambridge, Idaho. Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah. 





M. W. Becker of Rupert, Idaho, with some of his Suffolk Entries from L. A. Winkle & Sons, Filer, Idaho, will be chosen 


consignment. from these Suffolks. 


From this group of Suffolks, Reed S. Hymas & Sons, Ovid Clifford Olsen of Ephraim, Utah, and part of his Rambouillet 


Idaho, will select their entries. consignment. 
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clean. The same ram was 12th in 
weight gained during the period. The 
test results just about sum up the 
quality of Bradford Columbias. 

From Mark Bradford’s place, we 
went back to see Mark Hanson, who 
was waiting for us at his pens. 

Mark really has some fine looking 
Columbias this year. His rams are big 
and rugged, and should be an asset to 
the sale. His bucks show the 20 plus 
years’ experience he’s had in the sheep 
breeding game. Mark got his start in 
the business in the middle 30’s, raising 
his own foundation stock, using Dubois 
rams. 

After a bit of talk with Mark, we 
again took off, to see if we could lo- 
cate some of the other consignors in 
the Spanish Fork area. However, we 
were unable to find Angel Caras, Byron 
Killian or Raleigh Williams. 

Because of the cramped schedule, we 
were unable to wait long for these men, 
but did get a look at Angel’s Suffolks 
and Byron’s Columbias, and were well 
pleased with the general appearance 
of these rams. 

From Spanish Fork, we journeyed to 
Levan, where we saw Farrell Wankier 
and checked his rams. Farrell has some 
big, sturdy Suffolks, which appeared to 
be in tip-top condition. 


The John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Inc., of 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah, has selected this Rambouillet 
as one of its stud prospects. 
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He was particularly proud of one ram 
lamb—which he said he might bring to 
the National if it keeps coming along 
well. The lamb, though only six months 
old, was already nearly as big and 
sturdy looking as some of the fully 
grown Wankier rams. 

We had no sooner finished taking 
some pictures, when the sky suddenly 
clouded up—seemingly from out of no- 
where—and it started to pour. Ed and 
I waited out the storm over frosty lem- 
onade; tasty, home-made fudge, and 
some talk with Farrell, Mrs. Wankier 
and their daughter. 

The downpour, though heavy, was 
brief and we were soon on our way to 
Rambouillet country—Ephraim. By the 
time we arrived there, however, it was 
much too late to make any visits, but 
Ed did call as many of the consignors 
as possible to make tentative appoint- 
ments for the following day. 

The next morning, we stopped at the 
home of Mrs. George L. Beal and her 
son, Stanley. Stanley, we were told, 
was taking care of the irrigating. Sure 
enough, he was. No sooner had we been 
told, than Stanley drove up in a truck. 
When he jumped out, it was quite ob- 
vious he had been near water—too near. 
He was soaking wet from the waist 
down. We chatted with Mrs. Beal while 
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Rambouillet stud coming from the flock of Harold 
M. Jensen & Son, Ephraim, Utah. 





Part of the Columbia entries of Pete & Garth Thomas, Malad, 
Idaho. 


waiting for Stanley to change clothes 
and then traveled out to look at the 
Beal Rambouillets and get some pic- 
tures. 

Stanley was quick to separate his top 
ram, which he proudly exhibited to us. 
We must, in fairness, admit that Stan- 
ley was justified in being proud of this 
animal. It was, to say the least, an 
impressive looking ram—large, rug- 
gedly built, open-faced and in full 
fleece. 

Only a few blocks away, we found 
Clifford Olsen at his home. Cliff, a 
big, barrel-chested man, looks just 
about as tough and strong as his big 
Rambouillet bucks. When he piled into 
Ed’s Oldsmobile to show us the way 
out to his pens, the “roomy” front seat 
suddenly became a little crowded. 

As we drove out to the Olsen pens, 
we got a chance to view Cliff’s range 
land, which just about covers the west- 
ern slope of the rugged Wasatch Moun- 
tains, east of Ephraim. It’s no wonder 
Cliff’s rams are conditioned to perfec- 
tion. 

As usual, Cliff has some outstanding 
rams—rugged, heavy-boned animals 
with long staple, fine wool. He is a pro- 
gressive breeder, who believes. top 
quality rams come cnly through care- 
ful, selective breeding. His rams in all 





Panama stud ram entered by Harry Mevleman & 
Sons, Rupert, Idaho. 
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Hampshires consigned by Matthews Brothers of Ovid, Idaho. 


studs, registered and range 
value of the Olsen 


classes 
bear witness to 
breeding program. 

After a bite of lunch, we stopped at 
the Jay Jensen residence, where we 
were greeted by Jay, his wife, his fa- 
ther and the little Jensens. 

Jay and his dad speedily ushered us 
to the sheep pens where we got a good 
look at and took some pictures of the 
Harold Jensen and Son flock. 

The Jensens will be consigning a 
stud to the National for the first time 
this year. The animal, a huge, raw- 
boned Rambouillet, was quickly 
arated from the other’ rams 
examined by us. 

It had good confirmation, and a full, 
fine, long-staple fleece. The Jensen 
range rams also looked good. 

As we readied the camera for some 
pictures, we received the first hint of 
the interruptions which were to befall 
the tour. Ed was wanted on the tele- 
phone—a long distance call from the 
NWGA office in Salt Lake. 


sep- 
and 


Panamas consigned to the National by Joseph Horn of 


Rupert, Idaho. 
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President Clyde wanted Ed to return 
to Salt Lake for a meeting that evening 
at six o’clock. It was then almost 2:30 
p.m. After a quick check of bus and 
railroad schedules, we found it would 
be impossible to return to Salt Lake 
in time other than by 

So, after taking the pictures of the 
Jensen rams, we were on our way back 
to Salt Lake. Our trip into southern 
Utah had been cut 
quently, we failed to visit such long- 
time and well-known consignors as 
Voyle Bagley, Dr. John Beal, Adin Niel- 
son, Reuel Christensen, F. R. Chris- 
tensen and Sons, S. E. Christensen and 
Son and the John K. Madsen Ram- 
bouillet Farm. We also missed visiting 
a new consignor to the National, Gary 


car. 


short and, conse- 


Rasmussen. 

On the way back to 
drove through another 
burst which, we were 
some damage to crops in the area 

When we reached Salt Lake, Ed 
quickly changed clothes at my home 


Lake, we 
terrible cloud- 
later told, did 


Salt 


Allan Jenkins of Newton, Utah, will pick his entries from this 
group of Suffolks. 


to the meeting, which he 
made just in time. 

Sunday Ed phoned to tell me_ he 
would definitely have to leave for Wash- 
ington the following Tuesday and that 
I would have to make the balance of 
the tour alone, except for Monday, when 
me on the jaunt 


and rushed 


he would accompany 
into northern Utah and as far as Malad, 
Idaho. 

Despite our good intentions, we failed 
to get off to an early start Monday 
morning. Pressing office matters kept 
Ed busy for several hours and it was 
late in the a.m. before we got under 
way. 

Traffic between Salt Lake and 
ham City, which is always a problem, 
seemed to be particularly dense Mon- 
day and slowed us down to a snail’s 


Brig- 


pace. 
Ed had Coliseum in 
matters. 


taken 


to stop at the 
Ogden, to check on several 
By the time that business was 
care of, it Was past noon. 


From Brigham City, where we had 


D. Warfield of Cambridge, Idaho, will select his first 
consignment to the National from this group of Suffolks. 
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Rambouillet rams consigned to the National by Nielson 


Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah. 


lunch, Ed called Lloyd Davis, Wynn 
Hansen and Allan Jenkins, all of whom 
were at home and expecting us. 

When we arrived at Lloyd Davis’ 
ranch, we found him cutting his first 
hay crop. After a bit of talk, we in- 
spected Lloyd’s Rambouillets. 

Lloyd consigns only range rams to 
the National and since his rams were 
in less than three-months fleece, it was 
easy to examine their body conforma- 
tion. Lloyd indicated he would bring 
his biggest and best to the sale. 

3v the time we had ended our visit 
at the Davis’ ranch, it was late in the 
afternoon. Ed was insistent that I 
attend the formal graduation exercises 
at the University that evening, so he 
drove back to Brigham City, where I 
was to catch a bus. 

As we pulled onto the main highway 
from the Davis spread, we could see a 
stage coming down the road. Realizing 
that it would not stop long in Brigham 
City, Ed pushed down on the accelera- 
tor and managed to reach the station 
well ahead of the bus. 


As I rushed across the street to the 
depot to buy a ticket, I noticed the bus 
drawing closer. Just as I was about 
to purchase a ticket from the clerk, I 
glanced out the window and saw the 
bus go right by. To my surprise I 
learned that the schedule had been 
changed. The stage I was planning to 
take was now an express run, Portland 
to Salt Lake. 

We then tried the train station and 
even the airport on the chance of get- 
ting a flight back to Salt Lake, but it 
was of no avail. I tried to convince 
Ed that it was not essential for me to 
return for the exercises, but he insisted 
that I should. 

So, Ed got to a phone, called Wynn 
Hansen, Allan Jenkins and _ Pete 
Thomas to tell them we couldn’t make 
it, but that I’d be back the following 
day, Tuesday, June 10. 

Consequently, the tour was a day 
behind schedule, since Ed had original- 
ly planned to be in Rupert on the eve- 
ning of the 9th. 

Tuesday morning I got under way 


Pall 





Some of these Suffolks and Suffolk-Hampshire crossbreds 
are entered in the National by W. E. McCoy of Buhl, Idaho. 


on time and traveled to Fielding, Utah, 
where I met Wynn Hansen and got a 
good look at his rams. 

Mr. Hansen is no newcomer to the 
National. He has been consigning rams 
to the sale for many years. As is gen- 
erally the case, he has some really 
serviceable Rambouillets and Colum- 
bias. Of course, he will bring his best 
to the National. 

Wynn also gave me a tip that saved 
me some time and trouble. I was about 
ready to start around the mountain 
that lies between Fielding and Newton, 
where Allan Jenkins lives, when he 
told me of a shortcut over the mountain. 
This saved me almost 45 minutes of 
driving time, even though the moun- 
tain road was a bit rougher and dustier 
than the other route. 

When I arrived at Newton, I called 
the Jenkins residence and learned that 
Allan had been called away on business. 
So, back over the mountain I went, 
having learned the value of a telephone 
call at the right time and place. 
From Garland, just west of Fielding, 





From these Columbias, R. J. Shown of Monte Vista, Colorado, 


will pick his National entries. 


August, 1958 


Representatives of this new type of sheep will be presented 
by John Noh of Kimberly, Idaho. 
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One of Wynn S. Hansen’s Columbia stud rams 
scheduled for the National from Collinston, Utah. 


I called Pete Thomas in Malad. Pete 
wasn’t home. I was glad I had thought 
to call Pete rather than drive all the 
way to Malad for nothing. 

Then, I left for Rupert, where I first 
visited Joe Horn. It was already quite 
late when I arrived and though the sky 
was overcast, it was still light enough 
to take some pictures and look at his 
rams. 

Mr. Horn, who has been raising Pan- 
amas for over 30 years, has some really 
outstanding rams which he will con- 
sign to the National this year. He 
showed me a couple of handsome regis- 
tered lambs which appear to be excel- 
lent stud prospects for the sale. 

The next Rupert consignor whom I 
visited was Harry Meuleman. By the 
time I reached his ranch, the sky had 
become a good deal darker and it had 
started to sprinkle. 

Mr. Meuleman greeted me as I drove 
up. We lost no time in separating one 
of his Panama stud prospects from the 
other rams to get some pictures and 
give the ram the once-over. As much 
as Harry tried to help, that’s how much 
his ram caused trouble. We had a ter- 
rible time trying to look him over and 
take a couple of pictures before it 
started to rain more heavily. 

Realizing that further visits in the 
heavy rain would be useless, I called 
M. W. Becker from the Meuleman res- 
idence to say I would be out the next 
morning. 

The rain continued to fall most of 
that night, but by morning had stopped. 
The sky had cleared entirely. 

Early Wednesday morning, I stopped 
at the Becker ranch a few miles east 
of Rupert. Just one look at those 
Becker Suffolks and it became apparent 
why this man consistently sells at or 
near the top of the Nationa! Sale. 

His rams have excellent body con- 
formation and are strong and rugged. 
Quite obviously, his sires are not the 
product of chance, but rather of an 
extremely sound breeding program. 

We did encounter a bit of trouble 
in getting some pictures of the Becker 
rams. The rain of the night before had 
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made the day pretty muggy. Besides 
that, there were large swarms of gnats. 
It was most understandable that the 
rams didn’t feel like posing for pic- 
tures. 

After leaving the Beckers, I pushed 
on to Kimberly, where I telephoned 
the John Noh residence. Mrs. Noh said 
John was at Filer, where he keeps his 
sheep. 

Not knowing when he would be back 
or exactly where I could find him, I 
went to Twin Falls, where I met R. B. 
Beatty. Mr. Beatty is a most amiable 
and likable man, with whom one feels 
at home almost immediately. 

After a formal introduction and a 
short chat, he suggested I stay for 
lunch. Within a matter of minutes, he 
had a taste-tantalizing T-bone steak 
prepared, along with all the trimmings. 
I’ve never eaten a steak that was any 
better. 

Even after looking at Mr. Beatty’s 
Suffolks and Suffolk-Hamps, which, by- 
the-way, are fine-looking rams, I 


National from 
Utah 


stud prospect for the 
the flock of Farrell T. Wankier, Levan, 


A Suffolk 


couldn’t help feeling that this man had 
missed his real calling as a great chef. 
What a lunch! 

Following the meal, I was tempted 
to just stay at the Beatty ranch, relax 
and eat, but knowing there was work 
to be done, got to the telephone and 
called L. A. Winkle at Filer. 

Mr. Winkle said he would be waiting 
for me at his ranch and that he was 
expecting John Noh to drop in at any 
moment. 

When I left the Beatty ranch, it was 
beginning to cloud up again and I had 
an idea I’d be working in the rain 
before the day was over. 

I managed to find the Winkle ranch 
without too much difficulty, though I 
did take a wrong turn and got lost for 
a minute or two. 

As I hopped out of the car, Mr. 
Winkle was right there to greet me. 
We lost no time in getting out to look 
at his rams and take some pictures, as 
it was threatening to brew up a good 
storm. 

On the 
learned that 


the 
Winkle 


pens, I 
gotten 


sheep 
had 


way to 
Mr. 


his start in the purebred sheep business 
in the early 1930’s. He started with 
Hamps, but currently breeds Suffolks 
and Suffolk-Hampshires. 

We had scarcely reached the pens, 
looked the rams over and taken a few 
pictures when John Noh joined us. | 
arranged with John to meet him “down 
the road a ways” at Bob Blastock’s 
ranch, where John is keeping his new 
breed. 

When John left, I finished my busi- 
ness with Mr. Winkle and chatted with 
him for a few minutes about the indus- 
try. As I left, he extended an invitation 
for me to drop in at anytime that I 
might be near Filer in the future. 

By the time I got to the Blastock 
ranch, the entire sky was black and it 
had started to sprinkle. John Noh was 
waiting for me and I jumped into his 
car to drive out and see his rams. 

On the way, John, who is a former 
president of the Idaho Wool Growers, 
told me about his new breed. He started 
with a purebred Suffolk stud of his own 
breeding and crossed it with purebred 
Rambouillet ewes from the Pauly 
Ranch of Deer Lodge, Montana, and 
the Nielson Sheep Company of Eph- 
raim, Utah. 

In each case, the offspring were 
mated back to the purebred Rambouillet 
ewes. The breed is now 7% Rambouillet 
and 1. Suffolk. 

John seemed quite enthused and said 
this would be the big test year for his 
breed. He is going to breed the sires 
of the new breed with dams of the new 
breed, rather than with the purebred 
Rambouillets. 

The storm finally eased off enough 
to allow us to get a few pictures and a 
fast look at the rams. It was difficult 
to tell much about them. They looked 
a great deal, of course, like Rambouil- 
lets, except that their bodies were a 
good deal like Suffolks and about 20 
percent were polled. It could be that 
John has come up with something real- 
ly outstanding in “his” breed. 

We had no sooner jumped back into 
John’s car when it began to rain sheets 
of water—huge, thumping drops. 


Rambouillet study entry of George L. Beal & Sons, 
Ephraim, Utah. 
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Since I was unfamiliar with the 
country, John offered to “guide” me 
to the McCoy ranch. 

I don’t believe I have ever seen such 
a torrential rain. Within a matter of 
minutes, water was running along the 
side of the road in streams. At inter- 
sections, the water was gurgling and 
bubbling across the highway in such 
vast amounts that it looked as if we 
were crossing a river. 

We finally reached the McCoy ranch 
during what apparently was the height 
of the storm. In the short dash of about 
15 yards from my car to the McCoy 
house, I got well soaked. 

We waited for a few minutes and the 
rain subsided somewhat. We made a 
mad dash for the sheep pens and got 
there just before another deluge poured 
from the sky. 

“Abe,” as McCoy’s friends call him, 
told me that before the rains came, a 
strong wind had ripped part of the roof 
off his silo, allowing the rain to soak 
his feed supply. 

The rain refused to let up, so we took 
some pictures of Abe’s rams in the 
pens, where we had looked them over. 

Finally, the rain did ease off a bit 
and I was able to scramble back to the 
car without becoming too soaked. 

Although it was late in the after- 
noon, I decided I had better try to 
reach Ontario, Oregon, that night in 
order to catch up with the schedule. 
So, I pushed on through Boise, to On- 
tario, making reasonably good time. 
However, I think I might have made 
even better time if I had had pontoons 
on my car. 

Midway between Buhl and Boise I 
got into a tremendous electrical storm. 
Lightening danced all around and 
sometimes the clap of thunder rattled 
the entire car. Though I knew the 
storm was bad, I had no idea just how 
severe it had been until the follow- 
ing morning when I read in the paper 
at Ontario, that the storm had deluged 
3oise with 14 inches of rain in a 24- 
hour period. The storm had caused 
extensive damage in that area due to 
flash floods. 





Stud Rambouillet prospect of John H. Beal, Cedar 
City, Utah. 
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I arrived at Ontario at 10:30 p.m. 
and, of course, decided the best thing 
to do would be retire. 

The next morning, after breakfast, I 
called at the C. F. Burger residence. 
The Burgers still operate their ranch 
near Payette, but have a lovely resi- 
dence in Ontario. I arrived just in time 
to catch Mr. Burger as he was coming 
home from a night at the ranch. 

Mr. Burger quickly discovered that 
I was completely unfamiliar with the 
area and kindly offered to drive with 
me to visit the consignors in the 
Cambridge area. 

On the way to Cambridge, Mr. Burger 
told me that their area had also been 
extremely hard hit by constant rains 
so much so, in fact, that about 95 per- 
cent of the first hay crop had been 
ruined. Many were the fields of cut 
hay which were rotting in the rain. 

The first stop Mr. Burger and I made 
in Cambridge was at the residence of 
Lawson Howland. Lawson, who had 
been expecting us a day later and did 
not, of course, know of the changes in 








Two of Olsen Brothers’ Suffolks headed for the 
National from Spanish Fork, Utah. 


our tour schedule, was in Lewiston on 
business. However, his wife was home 
and took us down to see their rams 
which were near the Weiser River. 

From Mrs. Howland, we learned that 
a new road was being constructed west 
of Cambridge to the Hell’s Canyon Dam. 
She cautioned us against using my car, 
since the construction area was a sea 
of mud and there was considerable dan- 
ger of being high-centered. She also 
had to leave, but offered to let us use 
their pickup truck if we desired. 

We undoubtedly would have done 
this, had we not later bumped into Earl 
Armacost, who chauffered us to the 
ranches of the other consignors. 

After we left Mrs. Howland, Mr. 
Burger and I went to see Tom Burton, 
whose rams were also near the river. 

When we had looked at the sheep, we 
jumped into my car and drove about 10 
or 12 miles to the Burton range east 
of Cambridge. What a spread it is! 
What’s more, Mr. Burton has it entirely 
fenced. 





Columbia stud entered by Mark B. Hanson of 
Spanish Fork, Utah. 


Following a look at the Burton range, 
which took us to the line of the next 
county, we tried to locate Buck How- 
land and found that he too was out of 
town on business. 

It was at this time that we bumped 
into Earl Armacost, who graciously 
offered to take us to his ranch and 
those of the other consignors in his 
truck. We quickly accepted. 

Mrs. Howland hadn’t exaggerated 
about the condition of the new Hell’s 
Canyon road. In spots it was actually 
a sea of mire. The risk of running high 
center in my car would have been great. 
But, in Mr. Armacost’s truck, we 
breezed through the construction area 
without a worry. 

We first went to the Carl Bumgarner 
ranch. However, Carl was not at home 
and wasn’t expected back until late that 
evening. We were given to understand 
he was in Lewiston on some political 
matters. We did lock at his rams and 
take some pictures 

At this point of the tour, we were 
joined by still another person, L. D. 
Warfield, a new consignor to the Na- 
tional. We motored to his range and 
looked at his Suffolks. 

I don’t believe I have ever seen rams 
that are any bigger. They were quite 
excited and wouldn’t let us get a close 
look at them. However, from a distance, 
they looked extremely good. Mr. War- 
field stated his top five rams would be 
National bound in August. 

After leaving Mr. Warfield, we 
trucked on to the Buck Howland ranch, 
where we got a good look at a couple 
of Buck’s stud prospects and some of 
his registered and range Suffolks. 

They were in a beautiful green pas- 
ture, which had a fine fishing stream 
running through it. It almost looked 
tempting enough for me to join the 
rams. Buck has a fine spread. 

Then, we continued up the canyon 
to Earl Armacost’s ranch. Earl, too, 
has quite a spread—meadows, foothills, 
and rugged mountains for his sheep. 

Earl showed us his stud prospects. 
They were impressive—big, raw-boned 
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This is the type of Suffolks Carl Bumgarner, Cambridge, 
Idaho, is bringing to the National. 


Suffolk rams of this type are entered by Frank W. Nissen, 
Esparto, California. 


Some Suffolk and Suffolk-Hampshire National prospects of 
R. B. Beatty, Twin Falls, Idaho. 


bucks. He took us on a short tour of his 
range and then back into Cambridge. 


When we arrived in Cambridge, we 
took leave of Earl—after thanking him 
for his help—and started back to Pay- 
ette and Ontario. 


We stopped in Weiser to visit Mrs. 
Charles Howland. After a bit of dif- 
ficulty, we located her at the residence 
of her brother. We chatted for a while 
and then left for Payette, where we 
stopped at Mr. Burger’s ranch to see 
his Suffelks. 

We looked them over and took some 
pictures in his sheep pens. Then, we 
decided to let the rams out and take 
some more pictures on the rolling hills 
behind the ranch. Before we knew it, 
the rams had rushed out of the pen 
like a shot from a gun and had scam- 
pered to the top of the hills. Needless 
to say, more pictures were out of the 
question. 

We then left the ranch and returned 
to the Burger residence at Ontario, 
where Mrs. Burger had a _ delicious 
fried chicken dinner ready for us. 

I spent a most enjoyable evening with 
the Burgers, looking at pictures, chat- 
ting and watching TV. I slept at their 
home that night. It was by far the best 
night’s sleep I had on the trip. Break- 
fast the following morning was as de- 
licious as dinner had been the night 
before. 

The Burgers make a person feel at 
home. I hated to leave, but had to reach 
Soda Springs, some 400 miles distant, 
that night. 

I once again had showers accom- 
pany me throughout the trip though 
they were not as severe as those I had 
encountered on the trip to Ontario. 

Early Saturday morning, I telephoned 
Carl Finch of H. L. Finch and Sons. 
He was home, and I went directly to his 
ranch. 

When I arrived, he told me how his 
sheep had been wiped out by flourine 
poisoning. For the first time since the 
National Ram Sale was founded in 
1916, there will not be a consignment 
from H. L. Finch and Sons. 

Carl did have some outstanding ram 
lambs, which were not poisoned. These 
he is bringing along in preparation for 
the 1959 National. 

From Soda Springs, I journeyed to 
Ovid where I first stopped at the Reed 
Hymas ranch. Reed greeted me at the 
door and took me around to look at his 
rams. From the looks of things, Reed 
should once again have a quality con- 
signment of Suffolks to bring to the 
National. 

I then went to see C. N. Carlsen, who 
had just left to take care of some busi- 
ness in Montpelier. However, one of 
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the Carlsen boys took me to see their 
rams. 

They were in pasture, a couple of 
miles from the Carlsen ranch. The 
rams were apparently too frightened 
or excited to allow me to get close to 
them, but from what I saw at a dis- 
tance, they should be in good shape by 
sale time. 

From there, I went to Hampville 
ranch, home of the Matthews Brothers. 
There was no doubt as to how cordially 
I would be received after the first hand- 
shake. I knew from that moment why 
these men are called the ‘‘friendly” 
Matthews Brothers. 

We went right out to look at their 
rams. Believe me, the Matthews have 
some more outstandings Hamps for the 
National. Their rams are big and have 
top-notch body conformation. 

By this time, it was becoming late and 
I still had to try to catch Pete Thomas 
at Malad, and Allan Jenkins at Newton. 
I thought for a while I'd have to go all 
the way around the mountain to Ma- 
lad, but I learned differently. W. K. 
Matthews and his wife were going to 
Preston and told me to follow. Over 
the mountain top we went, through some 
of the most scenic country of the tour. 
When we got to Preston, Mr. and Mrs. 
Matthews told me how to reach Malad. 
That little cutoff and word of advice 
saved me 50 miles and an hour’s time. 

At Malad, I phoned Pete Thomas. He 
came to meet me and we drove to his 
ranch, where I met his son, Garth. Pete 
and Garth are partners in their Colum- 
bia business now—and it looks as 
though it will continue to be a highly 
successful operation. 


Last year, Pete’s Columbias topped 
all white-faced breeds at the National. 
If you can tell by looking at rams, this 
year’s offerings should do plenty well 
again. 

From Malad, I traveled to Garland, 
where I called Allan Jenkins. He was 
home, so I hopped over the mountain 
trail from Garland to Newton. 

Mr. Jenkins is grooming some good 
Suffolks for the National. Allan, who 
is currently president of the Utah Reg- 
istered Sheep Breeders Association, 
has used some outstanding breeding 
stock in his flock, including several 
imported sires. 

After chatting a bit, I left the Jen- 
kins ranch bound for Salt Lake and 
home. 

Making the tour was quite an ex- 
perience. It was a long and tiring 10 
days of travel, but also a very enlight- 
ening and enjoyable trip. 

I learned a great deal about rams 
all of the breeds—and discovered that 
there just aren’t people who come any- 


(Continued on page 37) 
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from these Suffolks. 





C. F. Burger’s consignment will come from these Suffolks 


grown at Ontario, Oregon. 





Walter P. Hubbard & Son, Junction City, Oregon, are entering 
Suffolks like these. 
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ASPC Lists ‘Whys, ‘Wherefores’ 


of Current Promotion Program 


EHIND the scenes of the advertising 

program conducted by the American 
Sheep Producers Council for sheepmen 
throughout the country, are hours of 
hard work on promotion by an experi- 
enced field staff in various marketing 
areas. 

Lamb use is curtailed in many areas 
of the country largely because of the 
distorted pattern of distribution, which 
tends to dump temporary oversupplies 
of lamb in certain markets while other 
potentially good lamb markets are 
starved. For this reason, lamb adver- 
tising and promotion are concentrated 
in 19 metropolitan markets rather than 
nationwide. 

In addition, lamb promotion and ad- 
vertising is largely a program of edu- 
cation, since there is a surprising lack 
of knowledge on the part of housewives 

and meat cutters—concerning the 
many cuts of lamb and how they should 
be prepared and served. 
alone will not do the 
complete job of encouraging greater 
consumption of lamb. Instead, it takes 
a thorough, well-planned and coordi- 
nated program of promotion, merchan- 
dising and advertising to do the job 
well. Much has seen and said 
about the advertising side of the pic- 
ture, but let’s look behind the 
at the men and women in the field who 
spend countless hours with all seg- 
ments of the meat and food industry 
to insure that the advertising will re- 
ceive the greatest acceptance and 
cooperation. 


Advertising 


been 


scenes 


Four departments make up the oper- 
ating force of the Council. The adver- 
tising department designs and arranges 
for publication of consumer advertising 
in grocery trade publications, in food 
magazines, in newspapers, and on radio 
and television in order to forcibly 
bring the consumers’ attention to lamb. 

The merchandising department acts 
as a liaison between Council activities 
and packers, meat purveyors and re- 
tailers who are interested in one phase 
or another of the lamb merchandising 
chain. Merchandising men also contact 
hotels and restaurants to urge their 
cooperation in promoting lamb. 

Consumer service department person- 
nel work closely with schools and col- 
leges, with women’s groups of all kinds, 
with hospitals and institutions, and 
with food editors of newspapers, mag- 
azines, and radio and television sta- 
tions. 
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information de- 
story of Council 
of the live 
industry, besides pro 


and 
the 
segments 


The education 
partment tells 
activities to all 
stock and meat 
viding many educational tools for other 
departments. 

Eight lamb 


trained merchandising 


men act as personal representatives of 


with 
Let’s follow one 


the Council in their dealings 
packers and retailers. 
of these lamb 
through a typical day’s work 

Gene Blish is 
specialist for the Salt 
City and Houston Blish 
have an eight o’clock appointment with 
a packing house manager at the Denver 
stockyards. There he explains to the 
manager that the Council is about to 
open an intensive merchandising cam- 
paign for the Denver area. He shows 
him the carefully planned advertising 
schedules which with the 
heaviest supplies of lamb on the Denver 
market. He him the different 
point-of-purchase posters which the 
Council produces, displaying a dozen 
different cuts of lamb. He shows him 
the new recipe folders which are avail- 
able to retailers as hand-out material 
for their customers. He shows the 
grease-resistant inserts and heat seals, 
each a recipe for a different lamb cut 


merchandising men 
merchandising 
Lake 


may 


lamb 
Denver, 


areas 


coincide 


shows 


Having reviewed this. story, the 
packing house manager is usually will- 
ing to cooperate to the fullest extent. 
He may order a supply of printed mer- 


chandising material from Mr. Blish. 
This program will give him and his 
route salesmen a better opportunity of 
selling larger quantities of lamb close 
to the packing plant, avoiding costly 
freight charges. 

Having finished his first conference, 
Gene immediately proceeds to another 
meeting that he has set up with a head 
meat buyer for a major chain of stores. 
This meeting has been arranged some 
time in advance Gene wants 
to show a new film developed by the 
Council, ‘“There’s Money In 
Lamb,” which illustrates different ways 
of cutting lamb profitably. The head 
meat buyer may have arranged for a 
dozen of his meat department managers 
there. Gene shows the film and 
short, informative talk on 
activities and offers his per- 
each of the meat 
also shows them 
Cutting & Mer- 
the only complete 
exclu 


because 


Good 


to be 
gives a 
Council 
sonal assistance to 
department men. He 
the Council’s ‘Lamb 
chandising Manual” 

cutting manual ever 
sively for lamb. 


designed 


He has to hurry from there to a 
luncheon meeting where he 
asked to explain the Council program 
to a Chamber of Commerce committee. 
He illustrates his talk with a set of 
color slides developed by the Council 


After the luncheon meeting, 
spends the afternoon calling on ap- 
proximately a half dozen retail meat- 
market managers in the city. To each 
of these men he explains advertising 
schedules of the coming lamb cam- 
paign and offers them supplies of all 
the point-of-purchase material, as well 
as recipe folders which come complete 
with a handy holder that can be at- 
tached to any meat case. He offers his 
help in setting up an attractive lamb 


has been 


Gene 


Gene Blish, ASPC lamb merchandising man, checks the lamb 
display at Busley’s Supermarket in Denver as one of the 
many contacts he makes with packers and retailers. Blish 
has provided Meat Manager Vic Thibault with the point-of- 
purchase posters shown in the background. 
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display. He encourages retailers to 
feature lamb in their own food advertis- 
ing as a tie-in with the Council’s ad- 
vertising program. 

Having finished his day, Gene now 
has to complete and file written reports 
with the Council headquarters on every 
call he has made. With this report go 
suggestions for future contact or action 
with these same people, requests for 
any special assistance from the head- 
quarter office. Gene, like other field- 
men, may make as many as 60 calls in 
a week. 

The home economists, although hired 
on a part-time basis, often put in a 
full day of hard work in the various 
promotion cities. In Cleveland, Ohio, 
Jean Schnelle, the home economist for 
the Council, may start by spending an 
hour at one of the large high schools 
where she talks with 40 students in a 
home economics class. She shows them 
the new Council film, “Let’s Have 


Lamb,” an entertaining story of the 


remarkable variety of dishes available 
from lamb. She gives recipes and other 
informational material to each student 
and before leaving, makes arrange- 
ments fcr future appearances before 
other classes. Mrs. Schnelle also in- 
forms the teacher of educational films 
on lamb available for her classroom use 
at any time. From this meeting, she 
proceeds to a woman’s club meeting 
where she distributes recipes and calls 
attention to the good supply of lamb 
now available in Cleveland food stores. 


From the club, Mrs. Schnelle hur- 
ries to a luncheon engagement with the 
food editor of a Cleveland paper. She 
offers this food editor prepared stories 
which feature lamb in an editorial way, 
and offers to supply her with a large 
quantity of lamb recipe folders for 
hand-out or mail-out. In the evening, 
she has an appointment set up with 
another large women’s organization 
where she cooks lamb shish-kebabs on 
little skewers and distributes them 
along with recipes before she shows a 
lamb film. 


While the home economists do not 
make as many contact calls as the mer- 
chandisers, they do contact many 
groups with far-reaching effect. One 
of the home economists recently set up 
a full week schedule at a 4-H Club 
summer camp where she will hold four 
classes each day for five days. Each 
class is expected to number nearly 100 
girls—or a grand total of 2,000 girls. 

“We have an excellent field staff 
working for us,” declared G. N. Win- 
der, president of the Council, “and with 
the cooperation of all segments of the 
industry, we can have the finest pro- 
gram ever developed for an agricul- 
tural industry.” 
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from American Sheep Producers Council 





ASPC* newest recipe folder is de- 
J 4 voted to lamb barbecuing. 
It coincides with the Council’s adver- 
tising program during July—outdoor 
cookery. 

The Sunday magazine section of the 
New York News, June 22, includes a 
feature on lamb. Entitled, “Three Days 
ef Lamb,” it tells how to prepare a leg 
of lamb for Sunday dinner in a differ- 
ent way and then use the remainder for 
a supper dish of lamb with tomato salad 
and a noodle loaf. 

Lamb promotion efforts in the New 
York City area are off to a fine start 
with unusually good cooperation from 
the packers and retailers. Besides the 
high consumer usage in the New York 
area, more lamb is loaded aboard pas- 
senger ships there than at any other 
port in the country. Cool weather has 
helped bolster lamb sales in the East. 

In Chicago and Milwaukee, packers 


Clyde a Candidate 
for Recreation Post 


HE name of President Don Clyde of 

the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation has been submitted to President 
Eisenhower for appointment to the 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission. 

This Commission is being set up by 
the President under authority granted 
in Public Law 85-470. It will be bi- 
partisan in character, composed of four 
members of the Senate and four mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 
together with seven citizens appointed 
by the President. The chairman of the 
Committee will be named by the Presi- 
dent. 

This Commission is authorized to 
conduct a nationwide inventory and 
evaluation of all outdoor recreational! 
resources on public lands and other 
land and water areas of the United 
States. This study is to be completed 
by December 31, 1959. The Commission 
will then make recommendations to 
improve and expand facilities to ade- 
quately take care of increasing numbers 
of people who spend their vacations 
in National Parks and Forests. 

The only Commission appointments 
made at this time are Senators Frank 
Barrett (Wyoming), Arthur V. Watkins 
(Utah), Clinton P. Anderson (New 
Mexico), and Richard L. Neuberger 
(Gregon). 


report a big increase in lamb sales both 
in cut and carcass form. This increased 
sale of lamb in this part of the country 
has diverted lamb from the East Coast. 

A Milwaukee chain reported an in- 
crease in their lamb sales from 7,000 
to 12,000 pounds a week. A large packer 
in Chicago states their lamb sales are 
52 percent ahead of last year in that 
market, and a Milwaukee packer re- 
ports a 62 percent increase. A new idea 
gaining acceptance in the Chicago area 
is the breast of lamb stuffed with 
ground lamb and frozen and sliced. 

Continued interest is being shown 
from the hotel, restaurant and institu- 
tion trade in the Council’s recent inno- 
vation of the Roast Royale—a boned, 
rolled and tied shoulder. 

The Los Angeles city schools, which 
were provided prints of the Council’s 
film, ‘““Let’s Have Lamb,” this spring, 
have made excellent use of the film in 
558 city schools. There were 73 show- 
ings with a total attendance of 8,290 
in a five-week period. 

New small exhibits on wool and lamb 
are available for meetings and county 
fairs throughout the country through 
the American Sheep Producers Council. 
Twenty exhibits have been prepared for 
distribution to individuals or organ- 
izations desiring them. The exhibits 
measure 3’ x & when opened for dis- 
play, and weigh about 15 pounds. Ohio 
is making excellent use of these ex- 
hibits through Ralph A. Grimshaw, 
secretary of the Ohio Sheep Improve- 
ment Association. Grimshaw is using 
four of the exhibits to distribute to 
county fairs in the State. Recipe fold- 
ers and other hand-out materials are 
distributed in conjunction with the 
exhibits. 


JUNE PARITY PRICES 


ARITY price for wool as of June 15, 

1958, was 70.8 cents. This was .2 
cents below parity for May (71.0) but 
5.4 cents above parity for June, 1957 
(65.4). The average wool price received 
by farmers in June this year was 37.7 
cents. This was 53 percent of parity. 
In June 1957 it was 55.4 cents, or 85.2 
percent of parity. 

For lamb, parity price for June was 
$26; for May, $26.10; and for June 
1957, $24.90. The average price re- 
ceived by farmers for lambs in June 
this year, $21.20, was 82 percent of 
parity. 
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Lae serious situation in the Middle 
East may create a strong wool mar- 
ket. Activity thus far seems to have 
been concentrated in the futures mar- 
ket. Fluctuations there have _ been 
wide. For instance, on Thursday, July 
17, wool was off 6 to 25 points at New 
York, according to the Wall Street 
Journal of that date. On Friday, wool 
was up 22 to 34 points at New York, 
and on Monday, July 21, it was off 24 
and up one point at New York. An 
AP comment on the wool top and wool 
futures market carried by the Salt Lake 
Tribune on July 21, was that “traders 
felt that the situation in the Middle 
East was less tense than last week. 
Losses extended to 41% cents a pound 
before the markets recovered part of 
the decline on dealer buying and some 
commission house covering.” 

In the spot market, there has been 
little reaction to the Middle East dif- 
ficulty. However, there are a few in- 
teresting sidelights. The California 
Livestock News of July 15 reported that 
the Cal-Wool Marketing Association 
was offering advance payments of 53 
cents per pound for 12 months’ wool 
along the southern Oregon Coast where 
Lincoln and other long wools are pro- 
duced, and for some Humboldt County, 
California wools. This type of wool 
has been used for paper maker felt pur- 
poses, and was in great demand during 
World War II when wool shipments 
from South America could not be made. 
The 53-cent offer was reported as in- 
cluding the assignment to the Co-op 
of the incentive payment. Also, some 
increased demand for fine wools 
reported from Wyoming. 

Most topmakers, the Daily News 
Record of July 15 said, have raised 
their prices on all but medium grade 
tops. This increase might be due, it 
was said, to the fact that some mills 
have taken blanket orders for the fall 


is 


of 1959, which is believed to be the 
earliest that such orders have been 
placed. One topmaker reported wool 


tops sold as far ahead as March, 1959. 

Even before the war scare predictions 
were current that the wool market 
might be 6 to 8 cents per grease pound 
higher by late winter or early spring. 
A similar sentiment is also expressed 
ina July 9 report from Elliot W. Brown, 
manager of the National Wool 


sales 


Marketing Corporation, as follows: 
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Middle East Crisis 


May Bolster Market 


“Due to the summer holidays we find 


the mills at the moment 
ant buyers. 
a little graded 


fine wool 


rather reluct- 
We have been able to sell 


however at 


$1.15, a little graded half blood at $1.05, 
some graded three-eighths at 95 cents 
and some quarter blood at 90 cents. 


line 
Bb 


graded 
$1.10 


sold a 
Combing at 


recently 
French 


of 


We 


Fine 
Prac- 
tically all of these sales were made to 





July 1 stocks are lower than a year 
ago. Stocks of apparel wools in all 
hands in the United States on July 1, 
1958, were estimated by the Exchange 
Service Bureau to have amounted to 
157.8 million clean pounds. This com- 
pares with the revised total for July 
1, 1957 of 160.5 million clean pounds. 
The July 1 total includes estimates for 


two months’ pulled wool production, 
four months’ duty-paid imports, and 
two months’ consumption. Total ex- 


ports through the first three months of 
1958 are deducted from total stocks 
available. At the current rate of con- 
sumption, stocks appear more than ade- 
quate for several months’ needs, 
according to the Weekly Wool Trade 
Report, July 2, 1958, of the Wool Asso- 





mills and we feel that as the fall ap- ciates of the New York Cotton Ex- 
proaches, we could easily see somewhat change, Inc. 
firmer prices and higher levels.” Another favorable factor is that 
DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING JULY 18, 1958 
CLEAN BASIS GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
PRICES ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 
% % % 
GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... $1.10—1.15 56 $ 49— .51 59 $ 45— 47 64$.40— .41 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing.. 1.05—1.10 55 A7— 50 60 .42— 44 65 .87— .39 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing 1.00—1.05 56 44— 46 61 .o9— .41 66 .34— .36 
One-half Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 1.05—-1.10 51 .52 54 654 48— .51 57 .45— .47 
*Ave. to Gd. Fr. Combing..... 1.00—1.05 52 48— 50 55 .45— 47 58 .42— .44 
Three-eighths Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple .90—1.00 48 A9— 52 51 .44— 49 54 .41— .46 
*Ave. French Combing.... .85— .95 49 43— 49 52 .41— 46 55 .38— .43 
One-quarter Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 90— .95 46 49— 51 48 47— 50 50 .45— .48 
*Ave. French Combing..... 85— .90 47 45— 48 49 .43— 46 51 .42— .44 
*Low-quarter Blood: .85— .90 41 50— 53 43 49— 51 45 .47— .50 
*“Common & Braid .80— .85 40 48— .51 42 46— .50 44 .45— .48 
ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple ‘ 1.05—1.15 657 A5— .49 59 A3— .47 61 .41— .45 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.00—1.10 659 41— 45 61 .389— 438 63 .37— .41 
ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 

Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 1.15—1.20 54 .53— .55 58 .48— 50 62 .44— .46 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.10—1.20 55 50— 54 59 .45— 49 63 .41— .44 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 1.06—1.15 57 45— .49 61 .41— .45 65 .387— .40 
*8 Months (1” and over)....... 1.05—1.15 55 AI— 52 58 44— 48 61 .42— .45 
*Fall (%” and over)............. 90—1.00 56 40— 44 59 .387— .41 62 .34— .38 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, 


Oregon, the intermountain States, 


including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) 
heavier in shrinkage. 


(3) 
been converted to 
various shrinkages 


grease 
quoted. 


*Estimated price. 


No sale reported. 


basis 
Prices 


Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
equivalents. 
determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


Conversions have been made for 
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woven and worsted fabrics coming into 
this country for the rest of the year 
will pay higher tariff duty. The in- 
crease in most instances is from 25 to 
15 percent. This is the ad valorem duty 
which is paid in addition to the 371% 
cents per pound specific tariff. The 
breakpoint quota of 14.2 million pounds 
was filled the first week of July. 

Wool prices this fall will depend to 
a large extent upon prices paid at the 
opening of the Australian auctions late 
in August. Conjectures are that, under 
existing circumstances, such _ prices 
will be higher than in June closings. A 
factor here is the drop of 42 million 
pounds in the weight of the Australian 
1958-59 wool clip. This estimate was 
made recently by the National Council 
of Woolselling Brokers at Sydney, ac- 
cording to the Commercial Bulletin of 
July 12. The decline in production is 
attributed mainly to the drought during 
the growing season. Because of the 
drought and the sale of a large part 
of the past year’s clip early in the sea- 
son, Australia only has a_ limited 
amount of carryover wool. 

The average price for the 1957-58 
Australian season, it is believed, will 
be close to 60 cents. This compares 
with the average of 74 cents per pound 
in the 1956-57 season and 57 cents per 
pound in the 1955-56 season. 


WESTERN WOOL SALES AND 
CONTRACTING 
CALIFORNIA: 


The Central Coast Counties Wool 
Pool sold 30,000 pounds of wool around 
the middle of June at 37.1 cents for 12 
months’, 30.6 cents for lamb’s wool, and 
11.25 cents for tags. 


IDAHO: 


An eastern Idaho clip was reported 
purchased recently at 43 cents per 
grease pound, f.o.b. shipping point. 
This clip is considered one of the better 
clips of the State. It is largely half 
and three-eighths blood, but also in- 
cludes some fine wool. 


MONTANA: 


There has been quite a bit of activity 
in Montana since our last report. The 
final week of June, 4,000 fleeces in the 
Cascade area sold at 47% cents a 
pound. A local pool of 380,000 pounds 
at Big Timber brought 44.67 cents a 
pound. Some 23,300 pounds of wool was 
also sold that week at various points 
in the State in a price range of 37 cents 
for 400 fleeces to 40.85 cents for the 
Madison-Jefferson Pool of 14,000 
fleeces. 

Early in July, 42 to 45 cents was paid 
for lots of various sizes in the Chinook 
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area. The high figure was paid for 
1,300 fleeces. 

Around the middle of the month, 
sales of 21,100 fleeces were reported. 
The price range was from 38 cents paid 
for 1,200 fleeces in the Malta area to 
43 cents paid for around 6,800 fleeces. 
A reputation Chinook clip of 90,000 
pounds sold at 45.17 cents. The Ste- 
vensville Poo! of 110,000 pounds 
brought 44.66 cents. Most of the sales 
made around the middle of the month 
were in a price range of 38 to 43 cents. 


OREGON: 


A Lakeview ranch pool of around 
30,000 pounds, largely half blood and 
three-eighths, but with some fine and 
quarter blood wool, sold around July 
11 at 411. cents a grease pound. Wil- 
lamette Valley ranch wool was being 
sold to Oregon mills and dealers at 
10 cents, f.o.b. shipping point. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 


In northwestern South Dakota, small 
clips totaling about 37,000 pounds sold 
early in July from 3634 to 4334 cents 
per grease pound. 


TEXAS: 


Good 12 months’ wool continued to 
sell at the middle of the month from 
48 to 50 cents, grease basis to the ware- 
house. The clean landed Boston price 
on these wools is estimated at $1.10 to 
$1.15. Some eight months’ wool was 
moving around 47!%4 cents with an esti- 
mated clean price delivered Boston of 
$1.05. At mid-month, it was reported 
that original bag 12 months’ wool was 
held in strong hands around $1.15 clean 
basis and 8 months’ at around $1.06. 


UTAH: 


One of Utah’s largest clips was sold 
at 38.1 cents early in July at a sealed 
bid sale. The bulk of this clip grades 
three-eighths. 


WYOMING: 


A rise in inquiry for fine wool was 
reported at the middle of July. One 
sheepman had been offered $1.15 for 
the fine wool end of his clip. A Douglas 
clip was sold early in the month. The 
ewe wool brought 46 cents and the 
yearling, 40 cents. The clip also in- 
cluded some wool from ewes recently 
purchased from another outfit. For this 
wool, 37 cents was paid. A 5,000-fleece 
clip at Cody was purchased at $1.125 
per pound, clean basis landed Boston. 
At Buffalo, 30 cents per pound was paid 
for 2,000 yearling fleeces and at Casper, 
2,100 fieeces sold at 38 cents per grease 
pound. 


S154.41 Average 





San Angelo Sale 


Sets Price Record 


{igs 22nd Annual San Angelo (Texas) 

Rambouillet Ram Sale held June 26 
set an all-time high for prices. The 
over-all average was $154.41 for the 
166 rams that were sold there. 

Top price was $1,070 which Harlan 
Wall and Tom Seal of the Mile High 
Ranch of Yesa, New Mexico, paid to 
get an outstanding four-tooth polled 
sire that was bred and consigned by 
Clinton Hodges, a young Sterling City 
breeder. 

The 20 stud rams averaged $347.50 
per head, while the 30 rams in 10 ABC 
pens brought an average of $213.6.. 

Rushing Sheffield, San Angelo man- 
ager of the sale, said the over-all aver- 
age was the highest in the 22-year 
history of the sale. 

Second high price of the sale was 
another Hodges ram, a 2-tooth animal 
of an ABC pen. This ram was _ pur- 
chased by Scotty Menzies, young 
Menard ranchman and a former 4-H 
Club boy, on a bid of $725. 

Number of rams sold in the auction 
was about the smallest in the history 
of the sale and some ranchmen needing 
rams went away empty handed. 


é 
7 


Manuel and Ramon Diego were the 
top buyers of the sale. They purchased 
21 head, including four stud rams, for 
a total of $4,330. The Diego brothers 
are from Piedras Negras, and have 
been buyers at previous sales in San 
Angelo. 

Other major buyers were Leasel 
Harris, San Angelo, who got 20 head 
on bids totaling $1,950 and Reynolds 
and Asbill who bought five rams for a 
total of $925. Reynolds and Asbill are 
buyers from Yesa, New Mexico. 

In the bidding on the high-priced 
Hodges ram there were half a dozen 
or more prospective buyers at the start 
who were giving signals to Lem Jones 
of Copperas Cove, the auctioneer. 

Buyers of stud rams included Dr. 
Belcher; the Diego Brothers; J. B. Mil- 
ler of Ozona, who paid $600 for a Miles 
Pierce, Alpine, animal; Lucian Hinds 
of Comstock; M. B. (Sonnie) Noelke, 
Sr., of Mertzen; Malone Mitchell, Jr., of 
Sanderson; Jim Cox of Eden; T. R. 
Jones of Eldorado; J. G. Brite & Son 
of Del Rio; John Dooley of Uvalde, and 
Rushing Sheffield of San Angelo. 
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Auxiliary 
President 
Reports 


St. Onge, 
South Dakota 
July 15, 1958 


HIS week the opportunity came di- 

rectly to the women of the Make It 
Yourself With Wool contest States to 
endorse the renewal of Section 708 of 
the National Wool Act without amend- 
ment. Telegrams were sent to the 
presidents and contest directors of each 
of the participating States by Execu- 
tive Secretary Edwin E. Marsh of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
urging the ladies to wire their Senators 
to pass this bill with Section 708 as it 
was originally written. 

The ladies responded to the call, and 
if their participation in this matter is 
considered, the future of Section 708 is 
secure. We know how vital it is to the 
Make It Yourself With Wool contest, 
the National Miss Wool program, and 
the Eat More Lamb campaign to have 
the financial assistance that comes 
through the American Sheep Producers 
Council. This incentive payment plan 
has been a boon to the sheep industry. 
We must increase the advertising power 
of wool and lamb. This is the age of 
extensive advertising which has proved 
to be economically sound. 

Our two new Auxiliaries, Wiscon- 
sin Cooperative Wool Growers Auxil- 
iary and the Women’s Auxiliary of 
Iowa State Sheep Association, are 
making great strides forward. Wiscon- 
sin’s president and contest director, 
Mrs. W. B. Hughes, Janesville, and 
Mrs. M. B. Zeiner, Des Moines, presi- 
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Mrs. Floyd T. Fox, Press Correspondent, 


dent, and Miss Dorothy Smith, Cantril, 
contest director for Iowa, have set up 
Articles of Incorporation to govern 
their State auxiliaries. They have sent 
out letters to interested women encour- 
aging membership. The 
popular in these States as it has proved 
to be in all the others. Wisconsin will 
be entering the National Style Revue 
for the first time this year in Portland, 
Oregon, January 26-29, 1959. 

There is also a lot of enthusiasm in 
the Eat More Lamb crusade in 
States. They will be working with the 
National Lamb Chairman, Mrs. Delbert 
Chipman, American Fork, Utah, in the 
promotion of lamb. 

Recent communication with Mrs. M. 
J. (Ferne) Overacker, contest director 
for California, tells how much the in- 
terest in the contest and lamb promo- 
tion increased the past year. A lamb 
booth in the fair was a prize winner. 
Much out-of-door cooking with lamb is 
demonstrated in California where the 
climate is ideal for such events. My 
greatest desire and hope is that Cali- 
fornia will have a women’s auxiliary to 
carry on the programs of the National 
Auxiliary in the near future. 

Many of the Auxiliary States have 
taken an active part in the National 
Miss Wool Promotion. The girls 
lected will proudly represent their 


contest is as 


these 


se- 


R. 3, Box 56, Silverton, Oregon 


States in the Miss Wool Pageant in 
San Angelo, Texas, the week of August 
24 through 29. 

I wish to express to each of you offi- 
cers who compiled the final ASPC 
financial report not only my words of 
appreciation but those of the executive 
staff of the ASPC for the splendid job 
you did with your reports. The money 
has not come in as of July 16, but it 
will be along soon. You will receive 
your checks and agreements as 
after we get the money as humanly 
possible. The substantial increase in 
each check will help you promote more 
sewing with wool. as a State 
submits a lamb program to us, a check 
of $250 will be sent for that special 
promotion. The lamb agreements will 
accompany the check. I hope you will 
make a good showing of the money set 
up for lamb promotion, so that in an- 
other year the ASPC will be so pleased 
with your efforts they will volunteer 
a greater allocation for lamb. 

If you have your dates set for your 
State Make It Yourself With Wool con- 
test, will you please report to the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER maga- 
zine which will publish the date and 
place of each Style Revue. 

Please contact the Lamb Chairman, 
Mrs. Chipman, on your lamb promo- 


(Continued on 34) 
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Meeker, Colorado, held its annual range call rodeo, July 4-5. A parade 
with the theme, “Echoes of the Past,” was a part of the celebration on 
the 4th. The Rio Blanco Wool Growers Association participated in this. 
Their entry, which took first prize for organizations, represented Escalante 
and his party who in 1776 were searching for a shorter route from the 
missions in Santa Fe, New Mexico, to those in Monterey, California. 

(Picture and story furnished by Mrs. Vern Green of the Wool Growers Auxiliary) 
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HONEY GLAZED SIRLOIN 
LAMB STEAKS 


(Makes 4 servings) 


sirloin lamb steaks, about 1-inch 
thick 
Salt and pepper 
egg, beaten 

14 cup honey 

1, cup lemon juice 


2 


“4 teaspoon nutmeg 

Sprinkle steaks with salt and pepper. 
3roil 3-4 inches from source of heat, or 
cook on outdoor grill 10 minutes. Com- 
bine remaining ingredients; mix well. 
Turn steaks. Brush with honey mixture. 
Cook 5-7 minutes. 


LAMB JERKY 


This is the way W. H. Steiwer, former 


president of the National Wool Growers 
Association, prepares lamb jerky: 

“T cut up a shoulder of lamb, brine 
it and then smoke it in the ‘Little Scout 
Master’ electric ‘smokehouse,’ made in 
Alhambra, California. My recipe is: 

4 gallon water 
cups salt 

cup sugar 

cup apple juice 

or 10 dashes Worcestershire 
6 or 8 dashes Tobasco 

“Stir well while bringing to a boil. 
Cut up lamb into half-inch wide strips. 
Boil these about five minutes in the 
brine. Remove and while still wet, 
season highly with pepper. Let the 
lamb stand at room temperature for an 
hour or more, then smoke on racks for 
16 to 20 hours. Let stand at room tem- 
perature for at least 20 hours. The 
longer it stands the better it gets.” 


SMOKED MUTTON 


James A. “Sandy” Laidlaw of the J-L 
Sheep Company at Rupert, Idaho, has 
an idea which he thinks might help sell 
mutton. He writes: 

“IT had a big fat dry ewe 
could be used—cured at a commercial 
plant. The butcher treated the meat 
the same way that pork is cured and 
smoked. The meat is red and delicious, 
either raw or just warmed up. 

“It makes excellent meat for sheep 
camps in the spring when fresh meat 
will not keep and lambs are too small 
to butcher. The cost is cheap compared 
with the purchase price of ham and 
bacon.” 


a wether 
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an Dish of the Whonth 


here's a 
sure-fire 
summer time 
palate- 


pleaser: 


tomatoes 
stuffed with 
vegetable 
salad, 
crusty bread, 
your choice 
of an 
ice-cold 


beverage 


and 


Grilled Lamb Kebabs 


Shee the pleasure of outdoor eating during the summer season. Supper’s 
fun for the whole family when everyone pitches in to help. 

Setting up the grill may be assigned to the man of the house. Let the 
youngsters make salad, assemble kebab ingredients, pour the beverage, or do 
whatever jobs suit their ages. In selecting kebab makings, start with lamb shoul- 
der and add a variety of vegetables. 

Tender lamb shoulder is an ideal cut for grilling, and lends a delicious fla- 
vor to the vegetables. 

Grilled Lamb Kebabs 
(Makes 6 servings) 
3 cups diced lamb shoulder 12 small onions, cooked 
(34-inch cubes) 12 small mushrooms 
1 medium-sized eggplant, diced 1, cup butter or margarine, melted 
1 medium-sized green pepper, diced Salt and pepper to taste 

Arrange lamb, eggplant, green pepper, onions and mushrooms on skewers. 
Brush with butter or margarine. Broil 3-4 inches from source of heat, or cook on 
outdoor grill, 7-8 minutes, or until lamb is desired degree of doneness. 

Turn kebabs during broiling period. Brush with butter or margarine fre- 
quently during broiling period. Season with salt and pepper. 

Another lamb idea for the warm weather is a loaf of ground lamb and pine- 
apple. Bake it in the cool of the morning; refrigerate and serve cold at supper- 
time. Sliced tomatoes and potato salad go well with the lamb loaf. 

Lamb Pineapple Loaf 
(Makes 4 servings) 
1 pound ground lamb 1 egg, beaten 
1 cup packaged bread stuffing 3/, teaspoon salt 
1 9-ounce can pineapple tidbits Pepper to taste 

Combine all ingredients; mix well. Press into 9 x 5 x 3-inch loaf pan. Bake 

in a slow oven (300°) about 1144 hours. Drain off drippings. 
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Lamb Prices Drop During Early 


July; 


July 23, 1958 
eee slaughter lamb prices, which 
had climbed to a two-year high in 
drepped from $1 to $3 at 
most major terminal outlets during 
early July. Following the decline, 
prices leveled off and remained stable 

during most of the month. 

Despite the decline, July prices were 
still higher than those paid in July 
1957. 

The market during July was relative- 
ly settled and apparently, reasonably 
stable. Market strength was attributed 
to the continued trend of small market 
receipts and a general decrease in the 
supply of all red meats. Wholesale 
dressed lamb prices, however, also 
dropped from $1 to $3 during the 
month. 

Old crop slaughter lamb _ prices 
dipped slightly, with drops of 50 cents 
to $1 recorded at most major terminals. 
Slaughter ewes closed the month steady 
to instances of 50 cents higher to 50 
cents lower. Feeder lambs ended steady 
to $1 higher at most markets. Choice 
and prime grade spring slaughter lambs 
sold in a range of $22 to $28 during the 
month, with the high being received at 
Chicago on July 1, and the low at Ft. 
Worth and Ogden on July 7 and 8. The 
average price paid for choice and prime 
grades during the month was $24 to $26 
at Chicago, $23.50 to $25.50 at other 
Cornbelt markets, $24 to $24.75 at Den- 

5 to $22.75 at Ogden, and 

25 to $23 at Ft. Worth. 

good and choice grade spring 
slaughter lambs, the high price for July 
was recorded at Chicago on the 14th 
and 17th, when $26.25 was paid. The 
low for the month was also recorded 
on July 17, when $20 was paid at Og- 
den. Average prices paid for good and 
choice grade spring lambs during the 
month were $22 to $25.50 at Chicago, 
$21 to $24.50 at other Cornbelt markets, 
$23 to $24.25 at Denver, $21 to $21.75 
at Ogden, and $22 to $23 at Ft. Worth. 

Slaughter ewes closed the month 
about as they opened at most major 
markets. Good and choice grade ewes 
brought $5.25 to $7 at terminal markets 
which handled these grades. The high 
was received at Omaha, the low at Og- 
den. Cull and utility grades ranged in 
price from $3.50 at Denver, to $7.50 
at Ft. Worth. The Ft. Worth price for 
utility ewes was higher than those paid 


late June, 
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Level Off; Remain Stable 


at other terminal markets for good and 
choice grade No choice grade 
ewes were handled at Ft. Worth. 

Good and choice grade spring feeder 
lambs sold in a July price range of 
$20 to $24.50 at the 12 major markets. 
The average price paid for these grades 
was $21 to $23.25. The low price of 
$20 was paid at Denver on July 1, and 
at Ogden, on July 16, while the high 
was received at Omaha on July 3, 10 
and 17. 

Spring feeders, grading 
good, sold at $16 to $23.50. 
was recorded at Omaha on 
and 17, while the low was 
Ft. Worth on July 3. The average 
for the month was from $18.50 to $21.50. 


ewes. 


medium to 
The high 
July 3, 10 
recorded at 
price 


Country Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA 

Reports from California indicate that 
in early July at least 23 loads of good 
and choice fed and clover pastured 
shorn lambs with No. 2 pelts sold at 
$22.50 to $23.25 per head. 

During the same period, the sale of 
6 to 8 loads of choice, shorn, fed lambs 
with No. 2 pelts and scaling 100- to 
105-pounds was reported in south- 
central California. These lambs brought 
$24 per head, with shrink. 

In northern California, 15 loads 
of good to mostly choice clovered and 
fed spring slaughter lambs sold for 
$22.50 to $23. Several other loads of 
spring slaughter lambs, weighing 105- 
to 106-pounds, sold at $23.50, mostly 
with 4 percent shrink or the equivalent. 


5 percent 
over 


Also in early July, some 2,000 good 
and choice whitefaced, 90-pound wether 
lambs were contracted for immediate 
delivery f.o.b. Nevada, at $20.50 straight 
across. Contracted for July and August 
delivery were some 10,000 head of 
mountain lambs in northern California. 
These lambs’ brought $21 straight 
across. 


COLORADO 


During the week of July 7-11, the 
sale of 3,000 sorted fat lambs at $24.25 
to $24.75 was reported in the San Luis 
Valley. These lambs weighed off truck, 
after a 50- to 75-mile haul to packing 
plants. 

Reports from northern Colorado dur- 
ing the week of July 14-18, state that 
17,000 feeder lambs have been con- 
tracted out of second hands at $22 by 
Colorado lamb feeders. 


IDAHO 


During early July, many Idaho spring 
lambs were reported sold for delivery 
up to August 20, with offers at 22 cents, 
f.o.b. shipping point. Buyers were 
agreeing to take everything except sick 
and crippled lambs. 

Toward mid-month, some 
105- to 108-pound spring slaughter 
lambs brought $22.50 to $23.50. Some 
14 loads of choice 95- to 100-pound 
spring lambs went at $22.50 to $23, and 
1,000 choice 105-pound spring range 
lambs brought $23. During the same 
period, a farm flock of 1,000 good and 
choice slaughter lambs sold at $20 to 
$22, while feeder lambs went at $19 to 
delivered. The Nampa pool also 

300 lambs, averaging 95 
sold at $21.55, with 3 percent 


3,000 choice 


$20, 
reported 
pounds, 
shrink. 
MONTANA 


During early July, the 500 
choice whitefaced yearling ewes was 
reported. The ewes sold for September 


sale of 











Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


Week Ended 
Slaughter at Major Centers . 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring): 


Choice and Prime . ; 
Good and Choice ............ 





1957 


July 13 
250,333 


1958 
July 12 
207,703 


$23.90 
22.65 


New York Av. Western Dressed ‘Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds ...... 
Choice, 45-55 pounds . 
Good, All Weights ar ; 


F ederally Inspected Slaughter—June 


Cattle 


=~ po eae ca vee 
Sheep and Lambs | ; 





54.00 
53.60 
50.90 





19: 58 
1,182,000 

308,000 
3,475,000 

885,000 


1,227,000 
397,000 
3,463,000 
938,000 
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delivery at $28 per head. In the Cas- 
cade area, also during the early part 
of July, 650 whitefaced ewes also went 
for September delivery at $25 per head, 
while 450 whitefaced ewes in the For- 
syth area went for immediate delivery 
at $26.50 per head, out of the wool. 

Reports from the Malta area indicate 
that 2,000 mixed blackfaced feeder 
lambs sold for October 1 delivery at 
$21. A few other sales, totaling 3,000 
head of mixed blackfaced and white- 
faced wether lambs, were also reported 
during the first part of July in Mon- 
tana. These lambs brought $20.50 to 
$21. 

Close to mid-month, some 10,000 good 
and choice whitefaced wether feeder 
lambs were reported sold in Montana. 
These lambs, in north-central Montana, 
brought largely $21, while those in the 
Miles City area brought $21 to $21.50. 
During the same period, a few mixed 
blackfaced lambs in southern Montana 
brought $21 straight. 

At Malta, also in middle July, around 
1,000 whitefaced yearling ewes, out of 
the wool, were contracted for August 4 
delivery at $24.50 per head, with a stip- 
ulated individual weight minimum of 
90 pounds. 

Toward the latter part of the month, 
about 15,000 whitefaced feeder lambs 
sold for $21 to $21.50 in northern Mon- 
tana. In the Harlowton area, 1,300 
choice blackfaced wether feeder lambs, 
estimated at around 70- to 75-pounds, 
brought $21.75. At Two Dot, 1,200 
choice whitefaced yearling ewes, weigh- 
ing around 115 pounds, were contracted 
for October 1 to 15 delivery at $26 per 
head. An additional few carloads of 
blackfaced yearling ewes moved out of 
northern Montana bound for the Mid- 
west. The ewes sold at $23.25 to 23.50 
per head. 


OREGON 


Early July reports from Oregon in- 
dicated the following buying and con- 
tracting activity: 2,000 choice Willam- 
ette Valley spring slaughter lambs sold 
for $21.50 to $22, delivered to Portland; 
10,700 spring lambs, estimated to be 
40 percent fats, contracted for July 15 
through August delivery at $20.50 to 
$21.50 straight; 1,400 whitefaced 
wether lambs sold at $20.50 for Sep- 
tember 1 delivery, and 1,500 lambs, 
expected to be 75 percent feeders, sold 
for $20 straight for fall delivery. 

Toward mid-July, Oregon sales were 
listed as follows: 1,500 Willamette Val- 
ley spring lambs sold at $21.50 to $22, 
delivered to Portland; 300 Monroe area 
spring lambs, weighing about 95 pounds 
and grading mostly choice, sold for 
$21.50 f.o.b.; 175 spring lambs in south- 
central Oregon sold for $22.15; 500 
Klamath Falls pool lambs sold at $21.15 
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net to grower; 169 La Grande pool 
slaughter lambs, weighing 97 pounds, 
for $20.85, and 100 feeder lambs 
from the same pool brought $18.50 to 
$19; some 3,500 blackfaced mixed ewe 
and wether lambs sold in the Bend area 
for $20.75; 2,000 LaGrande area lambs 
sold at $22 for fats and $20.50 for feed- 
ers, and 1,800 lambs, expected to be 40 
percent fats, contracted for Wallowa 
delivery by September 1 at $20.50 to 
$21. 


sold 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


In early July, the Bank of Belle 
Fourche reported the sale of 1,550 
whitefaced yearling ewes at $27 per 


head. These ewes were contracted in 
the Belle Fourche area for September 
10 delivery. The bank also reported the 
sale of 250 lambs, averaging 78 pounds 
at 23 cents a pound, and an additional 
71 lambs, averaging 77 pounds, at 22!»5 
cents a pound. The lambs sold in the 
Vale area. 

In its mid-July report, the bank 
listed the contracting of 1,500 white- 
faced yearling ewes in the _ Belle 
Fourche area for August 15 delivery at 
$27 per head. 


UTAH 


In the early part of July, a report 
from southern Utah stated nearly 4,000 
head of feeder lambs were contracted 
for September and October delivery at 
$21. Also reported was the contracting 
of a few small lots of ewe lambs, mostly 
whitefaced, for October delivery at $24 


WASHINGTON 


During early July, Washington sales 
and contracting were reported as fol- 
lows: 2,000 choice, 95- to 100-pound 
spring slaughter lambs at $23.25, de- 
livered to Portland; 400 choice, 90- to 
95-pound spring slaughter lambs de- 
livered to Spokane at $23; 600 good and 
choice, mostly farm flock, spring lambs 
sold at $21 to $22, delivered to plants; 
200 choice, south-central Washington 
spring lambs sold at $21.75; 1.200 
southeastern Washington spring lambs, 
expected to be 40 to 50 percent fats, 
brought $20 straight for July and 
August delivery; 2,500 eastern Wash- 
ington spring lambs contracted for July 
and August delivery at $19.75, and 1,200 
southeastern Washington whitefaced 
yearling ewes, weighing 130 to 135 
pounds, sold at $28 per head. 

Mid-July reports covering the entire 
State listed the following sales and 
contracting transactions: four loads of 
choice, 95- to 100-pound spring range 
lambs sold for $22.50 to $22.75, f.o.b. 
the Yakima area, and another load sold 
for $22, f.o.b. Ellensburg; 400 choice- 
grade spring lambs, weighing 95 pounds 
sold at $23 on a delivered basis; 250 
clover-fed, good to mostly choice spring 
lambs sold for $22, delivered; 250 farm 


flock spring lambs sold at $20 to $22, 
delivered; 300 choice Lake 
spring lambs sold for f.o.b., but 
off truck weights at the plant; some 200 
Moses Lake pool lambs sold in the wool 
at $22, and shorn at $21; 360 choice- 
grade Wapato pool lambs, weighing 95 


Moses 
G99 


to 100 pounds, sold at $22.52, and 96 
head of 96 pounds, Okanogan spring 
lambs sold at $21.50, all f.o.b. 3 per- 
cent. 


WYOMING 


Karly July reports from northeastern 
Wyoming list the contracting of 12,000 
whitefaced wether feeder lambs for fall 
delivery at $21, and the sale of 3,500 
mixed blackfaced lambs, estimated at 
30 percent fats, also at $21. During the 
same part of the month, some 750 white- 
faced wether feeder lambs contracted 
for fall delivery at $20.50, with weigh- 
ing conditions equivalent to a 3 per- 
cent shrink. 

Several days later, some 16,000 feeder 
lambs, for fall delivery, were contracted 
at $21 to $21.50. In the Casper area, 
800 ewe lambs sold for $23.50. 

In the Buffalo-Gillette area, white- 
faced wether feeders were going for 
largely $21. Better than 6,500 head of 
mixed blackfaced lambs from the Ten- 
sleep-Worland area were contracted 
for August 15 delivery at $21. They 
were estimated to be 35 percent fats. 
An additional 1,100 head of whitefaced 
wether feeder lambs sold for $21.50, if 
under 80 pounds and $21 if over 80 
pounds. 

Reports from the Cody area list the 
sale of 2,300 mixed whitefaced lambs 
for fall delivery at $23 for ewe lambs 
and $21 for wethers. The grower 
agreed to pay half the freight to Wor- 
land. 

In the Douglas area, around 7,500 
whitefaced wether lambs, estimated to 
weigh nearly 70 pounds, were con- 
tracted for fall delivery at $21.50. 

Toward mid-July, several strings of 
feeder lambs were contracted for fall 
delivery in southern Wyoming at $21.50 
to $22. Also contracted for fall deliv- 
ery were 2,000 ewe lambs at $25. 

Again in the Buffalo-Gillette area, 
8,000 whitefaced wether feeder lambs 
were contracted for fall delivery at 
largely $21. Another 2,500 mixed 
blackfaced wether feeders were con- 
tracted for $21.50. In the Casper area, 
a few thousand whitefaced wether feed- 
ers brought $21.25—in some instances, 
$21.50. 

Northwestern Wyoming reports in- 
dicate 1,000 head of whitefaced year- 
ling ewes were contracted for fall 
delivery at $25 to $26, while a few 
other sales, totaling around 1,100 head 
of whitefaced ewe lambs in northern 
Wyoming, also made for fall delivery 
at $23 to $23.50 per hundredweight. 
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At San Angelo, Texas 


Miss Wool Pageant 
Set for Aug. 25-30 


HE very glamorous event in wool 
promotion—the National Miss Wool 
Pageant—is scheduled for San Angelo, 
Texas, on August 25th through 30th. 
While the Miss Wool program has 
been conducted in Texas since 1952 as 
a joint effort of the members of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation and the San Angelo Board of 
City Development, this year it becomes 
a National Event. Everyone of the 13 
Western States will have a contestant, 
it is announced. In cases where entries 
have not been selected by State wool 
growers’ associations, members of the 
screening committee for the pageant 
will make the final decision as to choice 
of representatives early in August. 


Alaska Invited 


A late report from Russell L. Willis, 
manager of the pageant, is that the new 
State of Alaska has been invited to send 
a Miss Wool entry this year. 

The 13 finalists from the participat- 
ing States will receive an all-expense 
trip to San Angelo to take part in the 
National Miss Wool Pageant. Proper 
chaperonage, it is announced, will be 
provided all finalists while in San An- 
gelo for a “whirlwind week of activities 
including luncheons, dinners, dances, 
television appearances, sight-seeing 
tours, the Wool Fiesta and Parade, and 
climaxed by the National Miss Wool 
Pageant at the new Coliseum on the 
29th. In addition, each finalist will 
receive as a gift, the gown she will 
wear in the coronation ceremonies.” 


Glamorous Gifts 


At the pageant, Miss Wool of 1958-59 
will be selected from the 13 finalists 
and will begin her year-long reign filled 
with thrilling activities. She will have: 
a glamorous overseas trip by air; two 
wonderful weeks in New York, with 
personal appearances on television and 
radio; the use of a new Chevrolet hard- 
top convertible for the entire year; an 
all-wool wardrobe valued at $5,000; 
trips to America’s fashion centers, and 
television and other public appear- 
ances. 

The National Miss Wool Pageant will 
have the well-known TV and radio star, 
Mr. Dennis Day, as master of ceremo- 
nies. Mr. Charles Meeker, Jr., pro- 
ducer of the Texas State Fair, will 
direct and produce the pageant. 
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Miss Barbara Ann Turnage, center, is Miss Wool of Colorado. 
She is 21, resides in Denver and is a student at Denver Univer- 
sity. Shown are the other lovely Colorado finalists (I. to r.): 


Miss Joanne K. MacDonald, 


18, of Grand Lake, a student at 


Colorado Woman’s College; Miss Rose Mary Beman, 18, of Rocky 
Ford, a Colorado State University student; Miss Carol Anne 
Mullowney, 20, of Denver, a graduate of Colorado Womans 
College; and Miss Harre Joan Hoover, 22, of Olathe, a student 


at University of Colorado. 


The coronation festivities were held 


June 20 in the Trocadero Ballroom at Elitch’s Gardens in Denver. 


RITA WOLVINGTON, 18, Belle Fourche, 
South Dakota, was chosen by the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers Association, to represent 
South Dakota in the National Miss Wool 
Pageant at San Angelo, Texas in August. 
This black haired beauty is 5’ 7”, wears a 
size 12, and has attended Northern State 
Teachers College at Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota, for one year, majoring in elementary 
education. 


PFEXAS SELECTS MISS WOOL 


AMISS Miriam 
1 brunette beauty from Raywood, 
has been selected to represent Texas 
in the first National Miss Wool Pageant 
slated for August 25-30 in San Angelo, 
Texas. 

The black-haired, hazel-eyed coed re- 
ceived her crown from T. A. Kincaid, 
president of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association, at the Miss Wool 
of Texas pageant August 15 in San 
Angelo. Miss Jeanne Rosser of Abilene 
was named alternate. Miss LaCour is 
a student at Lamar State College of 
Technology. 


LaCour, 19-year-old 


MISS WOOL SELECTED IN 
MONTANA 


\ ISS Helen Lee Ryan, a 20-year old 

Home Economics major at Montana 
State University, was crowned Miss 
Wool of Montana at a June 7 Miss Wool 
Pageant. There were eight contestants 
for the position. 

The pageant was sponsored jointly 
by the Montana Wool Growers 
ciation and the Animal Industry Club 
of Montana State College. 

Miss Ryan will compete in the 
National Miss Wool contest at San 
Angelo, Texas, on August 29. 


Asso- 


The Auxiliaries 

(Continued from page 30) 
tion very soon if you haven’t already 
done so. She has a vast wealth of sug- 
gestions and material awaiting your 
request. A recent letter from Mrs. 
Chipman states she has no lamb reply 
from Montana and Missouri; otherwise 
all of the States are in action. 

Already the plans for the convention 
of the National Wool Growers and 
Auxiliary are being set up in Portland, 
Oregon. That city is making extensive 
arrangements for the convention. You 
may be making your plans, too, by get- 
ting in your room reservations. You 
will find convenient forms in the NA- 
TIONAL WOOL GROWER. 

With every good wish for your hap- 
piness in your continued efforts for 
promoting wool and lamb, I remain. 

Cordially yours, 
Mabel Mick 


The National Wool Grower 











Meat Board Report 
(Continued from page 16) 

Joseph, Missouri; and Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. A large number of agricultural 
colleges also competed in the Meat 
Board-sponsored meat judging contests 
held in connection with the Interna- 
tional, Southwestern, American Royal 
and Eastern National livestock shows. 


More than 115 specialists in the 
fields of meat teaching, research and 
consumer education attended the 11th 


annual Reciprocal Meat Conference, 
another of the Board’s cooperative col- 


lege projects, which was held in 
Chicago, June 16-19. 

Field Programs. The Board’s staff 
presented an amazing total of 907 pro- 
grams and demonstrations on meat 


cookery, cutting, carving, care and nu- 
trition before audiences of consumers, 
teachers, students, meat retailers, quan- 
tity food groups, farm and 
livestock groups, extension workers, 
and service clubs during the past year. 

Exhibits. The Board directly reached 
nearly six million consumers from every 
State in the nation through educational 
meat exhibits at 124 fairs, livestock 
expositions and food shows. It reached 
the general public indirectly through 
exhibits for the professions which were 
displayed at national meetings of 26 
major professional organizations in the 
fields of medicine, dentistry, education, 
nutrition, home economics, dietetics 
and food service the groups who 
helped to form the nation’s food pat- 
terns. 

Radio. Meat specialists, home econ- 
omists, nutritionists and other Meat 
3oard staff people were guests on 477 
radio programs last year. The programs 
originated at 201 stations in 154 cities 
of 36 States. In addition, there were 
guest appearances on nation-wide net- 
works, as well as regional and State 
networks. The Board’s radio script 
service on meat now goes to 2,733 radio 


service 


stations in all of the 48 States. The 
Board’s transcribed 15-minute daily 
radio program on meat is carried on 


176 stations in 44 States and Canada. 
In addition a group of 185 radio farm 
broadcasters in 41 States receive a spe- 
cial news and feature service for rural 
audiences. 

Publications. During the past year, 
the Board published a total of 176 dif- 
ferent pieces of new and revised litera- 
ture. Total distribution, including 
previously published material, involved 
305 booklets, manuals, recipe books, 
posters, charts, and other teaching, 
display, promotion material for many 
groups. 

Total distribution amounted to nearly 
four million copies. 

Photographic Service. The Board’s 
comprehensive library of meat photos 
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—made by specialists in food prepara- 
tion and food photography—is a major 
source of material for book and mag- 
azine publishers, food organizations, 
calendar manufacturers, authors and 
others. 

Meat Poster Contest. In high schools 
throughout the nation, attention was 
focused on meat by means of the bi- 
annual meat contest 
by the Board. The contest 
additional studies in high 
the importance of meat in the diet. A 
total of 60 awards went to win- 
ners in the contest. There were also 10 


sponsored 
stimulated 
schools 


poster 
on 


cash 


cash prizes for teachers of students 
with entries in the contest. National 


Tzu 
zs wml 


winner was Gloria Wolter, 17-year-old 
senior at Parma High School, Parma, 
Ohio. 

Cooking Schools. The four- 
day meat cooking schools were held in 
55 cities throughout the nation in co- 
operation with newspapers and radio 
stations. Daily attendance averaged 
nearly 1,500 homemakers. 


The annual meeting 
with the spectacular Parade of Foods 
which is the traditional finale at each 
of the Board’s cooking schools. It is an 
exciting display, making use of lights 
cooked 


3oard’s 


was climaxed 


and mirrors, of meat dishes, 


and garnished to perfection. 
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high school students. 








Some of the top 60 winners in the Meat Board’s nationwide poster contest for 


Winners Named in Meat Poster Contest 


‘ine attention of high school students 

across the country was recently fo- 
cused on meat during the biannual meat 
poster contest sponsored by the Nation- 
al Live Stock and Meat Board. 

And, as a result of contest entries, 
the nation’s attention will also be 
focused on “Meat—the Nation’s Main- 
stay,” when the posters are exhibited at 
fairs, livestock expositions and food 
shows throughout the country. 

First prize winner in the contest was 
Gloria Wolter, a 17-year-old senior 
from Parma High School, Parma, Ohio. 
She was awarded $200 in cash for her 
poster, selected “best” from among en- 
tries received from 44 States and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Second place was won by Joseph D. 
Corbo, Mt. Vernon, New York, while 
third place went to Kenneth H. McMinn, 
Boise, Idaho. A total of 60 cash awards 
went to winners in the contest. Ten 
‘ash prizes were also awarded to teach- 
ers of students with the best entries 
in the contest. 

Entries were judged for originality, 


slogan, effectiveness, theme and artistic 
presentation. 

The contest also stimulated addition- 
al studies in high schools on the impor- 
tance of meat in the diet. The Meat 
Board provided students and teachers 
with up-to-date information about meat. 


Predatory Animal Problem 
(Continued from page 13) 

with the income of the sheep industry 

and the continued increase in State 

taxes. 

The program proposed for the coming 
year with a budget in the amount of 
$173,130 was more than the finances of 
the wool growers and the State could 
meet. We found it necessary, if we were 
to continue, to forego any increase in 
salaries and set up a budget of approx- 
imately $10,000 less than the one that 
was submitted. We look forward to a 
continuation of favorable control of 
predators under this cooperative pro- 
gram. 

—J. R. Broadbent, President 
Utah Wool Growers Association 
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Be 
Sure 
To See 


our consignment of prime quality Suffolks 
at the National Ram Sale. Our program of 
carefully selected breeding enables us to 


offer outstanding bucks again this year. 


ANGEL CARAS & SONS 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 











NEW 


It's a fact, we are new—con- 
signors to the National Ram 
Sale. However, after you've 
seen our offerings you'll agree 
that we’re OLD hands at de- 
veloping quality Rambouillet 
rams. So, if you want really 
OUTSTANDING Rambouillets, 
see our consignment at the 
National! 


Rasmussen 


Sheep Co. 


Ephraim, Utah 








USDA Study Results 


in Livestock Pesticide 


Poisoning Safeguards 


( CCASIONAL but expensive livestock 
poisoning by insecticides and herbi- 
cides has led USDA to study 
velop some guides in dealing with this 
hard-to-diagnose type of ailment. 

The newer chemicals are a boon to 
agriculture. Most of them are used on 
crops intended for livestock feed and 
can be so used safely. But poisoning 
can occur when animals are allowed to 
eat overtreated plants. 

The chlorinated hydrocarbon insecti- 
cides are an example. They include the 
well-known and widely used DDT, TDE, 
methoxychlor, benzene, hexachlor, 
drin, and endrin. These act primarily 
on the central nervous system—pro- 
duce many symptoms from _ severe 
depression to violent convulsions and 
death by respiratory paralysis. In 
autopsies on mildly poisoned animals, 
the liver, kidneys, sometimes the 
brain were found Surpris- 
ingly few such symptons found 
in acute poisoning. 


and de- 


iso- 


and 
damaged. 
were 


Symptoms are important 


Diagnosis of poisoning by the chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons should be made only 








IDAHO’S DEVELOPED RANGE SHEEP 
For Lambs, Wool, Long Useful Life 


AMERICAN PANAMA REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 
W. G. PRIEST, SEC. AND TREAS. 


RT. 3, RUPERT, IDAHO 








thorough study of the history, 
length of exposure, and le- 
sions. Veterinarian R. D. Radeleff, of 
the ARS entomology research station, 
Kerrville, Texas, found this necessary. 
That’s because fully a third of the test 
autopsies failed to reflect the ailment, 
even where toxic symptoms were severe. 


after 
symptoms, 


In making an autopsy diagnosis of 
suspected chronic poisoning, it’s better 
to analyze the stomach contents rather 
than the tissues, for amounts 
of poisons. Or if the animal has been 
sprayed, it’s better to analyze the hair 
rather than the tissues. The animal 
may have accommodated itself to 
chronic buildup of poisons in the tis- 
sues but may actually be suffering from 
disorders such as_ rabies, 
encephalitis, and salt 


excessive 


serious 
pseudo-rabies, 
poisoning. 


Poisoning not always serious 


Animals that show clearcut symp- 
toms of poisoning by chlorinated hydro- 
carbons will usually recover completely 
if provided a quieting agent, soothing 
environment, good nursing and 
fresh, uncontaminated feed. 

The organic phosphorus compounds 
are closely allied to the nerve gases 
developed for chemical warfare. These 
compounds include parathion, methyl] 
parathion, malathion, Dipterex, chloro- 
thion, guthion, and others. They act 
primarily by adversely affecting the 
animal’s nervous system. Animals so 
poisoned breathe with difficulty, slob- 
ber, and stiffen. Spontaneous recoveries 
are common if the poisoning isn’t se- 
vere or if recovery isn’t interrupted. 
Autopsies on poisoned animals show 
only some swelling or congestion of the 
lungs. 

Atropine sulfate is a good antidote 
for organic-phosphorus poisoning. But 
it must be given in large doses—about 
one-fourth intravenously and the rest 
subcutaneously or intramuscularly. Re- 
cently, 2-PAM (2-pyramidyl aldoxime 
methiodide ) preferably administered 
with atropine sulfate—was found to be 
good in parathion and diazinon poison- 
ing. 

Amount of insecticide applied to the 
crop is as important as toxicity in eval- 
uating the chemical’s dangers. Some 


care, 
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highly toxic insecticides are safe be- 
cause they are used in such small 
quantities on crops that it’s almost im- 
possible for animals to get enough to be 
poisoned. But some of the toxic 
compounds become dangerous because 
of much greater quantities used on 
Important, too, is the size of the 
chemical particles. The larger the par- 
ticles in the emulsions, the greater the 
deposits on an animal’s hair. 

Many farmers don’t understand the 
effects of concentration and particle 
size on animals. Plant chemicals gen- 
erally deposit more toxicants than do 
livestock preparations. Even though 
pesticides are properly manufactured, 
they may be misused. Plant chemicals 
often are used on animals. This has led 
to great livestock loss. 


less 


crops. 


Herbicides not big problem 


Herbicides have rarely been known 
to poison livestock despite claims to 
the contrary, according to Radeleff. 


The fact that herbicides are used to 


kill foliage limits the palatability of 
treated plants. The only danger lies 
in consumption of freshly treated 


plants. And this can be avoided by re- 
moving livestock from the treated area 
for 1 or 2 weeks at most. The large 
dosages of these compounds required 
to poison limits the dangers of 
their use. 


also 


Pentachlorophenol—used to defoliate 
cotton and to preserve wood—was found 
by Radeleff to be lethal for calves up 
to a year old at 100 milligrams per kilo- 
gram of live body weight and mildly 
toxic at 25 mg. per kg. Sheep were 
killed by 200 mg. per kg., recovered 
from 100 mg. per kg., suffered mildly 
from 25 mg. per kg. Animals aren’t apt 
to eat much. 


Water herbicides are studied 


Light applications of algacide Delrad 
in ponds weren’t harmful to cattle or 
sheep when they drank water containing 
100 parts of the chemical per million. 
Cattle showed severe poisoning at doses 
of 250 mg. per kg.; young calves were 
severely affected by 150 mg. per kg.; 
and sheep were affected by 500 mg. per 
kg. 

Work elsewhere has shown that 2,4-D 
and 2,4,5—T (common weedkillers) and 
their derivatives aren’t very toxic. 
Cattle, sheep, cows, and swine were 
pastured under test on foliage treated 
at higher than normal rates with no 
harmful effects. 

The toxicity of arsenical compounds 
is well established. A few are still used 
and doubtless will continue in use for 
specialized work. 

—Agricultural Research, USDA 
May, 1958 
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Ram 


Tour 
(Continued from page 25) 


more helpful or hospitable than sheep- 
men. 

Unfortunately, time and circum- 
stances did not allow me to visit al] 
the consignors and inspect their rams. 
However, I know I will always 
seeing as many consignors as I can. 

Those whom we do not see keep us 
posted regarding the quality and prog- 
ress of their rams. Among those who 
have recently sent us pictures or word 
concerning their rams are Walter Hub- 
bard and Son, Junction City, Oregon; 
C. M. Hubbard and Son, Junction City, 
Oregon; Frank Nissen, Esparto, Cali- 
fornia; Angel Caras and Sons, Spanish 
Fork, Utah; Fred Laidlaw, Muldoon, 


enjoy 


Idaho; A. R. Linford, Raymond, Idaho; 
John K. Madsen ere Farm, Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah; and R. “Bob” Shown, 
Monte Vista, aa 

From these reports and pictures, we 
gather that these consignors will, as 
usual, have a top quality consignment 
for the 1958 National Ram Sale. 

Well, that just about puts the wraps 
on the story of the most recent Ram 
Sale consignor tour. 

I hope you have enjoyed taking this 
trip with me. I’ll be looking forward to 
seeing you again next August, if not 
sooner. 

With best personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack F. DeMann 
Assistant Editor 


I am, 






















Allred’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT 


Collin’s PROFITABLE SHEEP 

Diggins and Bundy’s SHEEP PRODUCTION 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY 

Gilfillan’s SHEEP 

Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER 
Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIENCE 

Morrison's FEEDS AND FEEDING 


Sampson's RANGE MANAGEMEN 
Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Stoddart & Smith’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Thompson’s SOILS & SOIL FERTILITY 
Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 
Wentworth’s AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS 


414 Crandall Building 


Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


Rice, Andrews & Warwick’s BREEDING BETTER LIVESTOCK 
T 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


PWANNUON OD RUAN 
SSSssssasasssssss 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 











1. H. Jacob 
President 


Producers Livestock Loan 
Ompany 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
301 Deseret Building 


SERVING THE WESTERN STATES 
WITH LOW COST RANGE AND 
FEEDER LIVESTOCK LOANS 


Le a 
a 


Best Wishes to the 43rd 
National Ram Sale 


Geo. M. Smith 
Manager 
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ITS SHEAR’ MAGIC 


WHAT A 


Rambouillet 
Will do for YOUR wool clip! 


IN ADDITION, you get a bonus of more pounds of fast-gaining, well-formed, thrifty 
lambs; better quality ewe lambs for replacement ewes; long, productive life; early 
breeders; good rustlers; small death loss. 


$ 
RAMBOUILLET-AMERICA’S FOUNDATION SHEEP BREED-MEANS 


MORE NET PROFIT --- FOR YOU 
$ 


See the registered breeders . . . attend the sales . . . or 
write us for free illustrated booklet and list of breeders. 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 
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Age-Old Ailment Still Prevalent 
Prompt Discovery, Care 
Needed to End Foot Rot 


by BLAINE McGOWAN, D.V.M.' 


OOT rot of sheep is one of the oldest 

diseases recorded. It is also one of 
the most troublesome. Whenever shep- 
herds gather and start talking about the 
woes of their trade, the foremost com- 
plaint frequently concerns a tough and 
persistent outbreak of foot rot. 

In spite of the long history of this 
disease, little progress has been made 
in its prevention, treatment and eradi- 
cation. This does not mean that some- 
thing cannot be done about it. However, 
early identification and careful treat- 
ment are imperative if it is to be con- 
trolled, and a major obstacle to its 
eventual eradication in the United 
States is the costly labor that would 
be involved. 

Research workers do not entirely 
agree upon the exact disease mech- 
anism of foot rot; however, they do 
agree that it is transferred by physical 
contact between sheep, that the bac- 
teria causing this disease do not live 
for long periods in the soil, and that 
the source of new infection is the feet 
of some apparently recovered animals. 

There are three distinct diseases of 
the feet of sheep, two of which are com- 
monly confused with contagious foot 
rot. Before intelligent treatment can 
be given and prevention achieved, the 
veterinarian and sheepman must be 
able to recognize these diseases. They 
are: (1) foot scald, (pasture scald, 
clover burn); (2) foot abscess; and (3) 
contagious foot rot. These three dis- 
eases will be discussed separately. 


FOOT SCALD 


Many people believe this condition to 
be a forerunner to contagious foot rot, 
and it frequently is; however, it can 
occur independently and be eliminated 
before true contagious foot rot appears. 
Foot scald is considered to be a result 
of sheep walking through wet grass. 
The skin between the claws becomes 
irritated, red and tender from the me- 
chanical action of grass or pasture 
plants being drawn between the toes, 
and considerable lameness results. If 
the sheep are moved to a drier type of 


1School of Veterinary Medicine, Univer- 
sity of California, Davis, California. 
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August, 


footing or if the bacteria that produce 
foot rot are not present, foot scald or 
pasture burn will cease at this point 
If foot-rot carrier animals are in the 
flock, however, contagious foot rot can 
and will develop. 

FOOT ABSCESS 
sometimes very dif- 
contagious 

is doubly 


disease is 
to distinguish from 
foot rot, and the distinction 
hard to make when the two diseases 
occur at the same time in one flock. 
The bacteria causing foot abscess gain 
entrance through injuries or abrasions 
produced by sharp objects, 
plant awns. They invade the tissues 
above the horny portion of the foot, 
producing large abscesses. 

For effective treatment and control, 
however, the two diseases must be dif- 
ferentiated. General points of differ- 
entiation are (1) that foot 
usually affects only one foot of a sheep, 
(2) that it chiefly affects grown sheep, 
(3) that it is not as contagious as foot 
rot and consequently is less likely to 
involve a large percentage of the flock, 
and (4) the infection is above the horny 
portion of the foot. 

The earliest symptom of foot abscess 
lameness, as is seen in foot 
examination of the foot 
nor is there a sep- 


This 
ficult 


abscess 


is a severe 
rot. However, 
reveals no scald, 


aration between the horny portion of 
the foot and the skin in the area be- 
tween the toes. The foot above the 


horny portion is red, swollen, and quite 
painful. This process may extend into 
and even beyond the pastern or ankle 
joint. As the infection progresses and 
the pus accumulates, it attempts to find 
an avenue of exit. This will usually 
follow the line of least resistance, and 
frequently breaks out of the junction 
of the skin and the horn. When the 
abscess ruptures, a quantity of thick, 
custard-like pus exudes from the break. 

Only one claw may be affected, or 
there may be several connecting tracks 
or tunnels which can involve both claws 
and the pastern. In progressing to this 
point the infection has invaded tendons, 
ligaments, joint capsules, and _ bone, 
making the condition extremely diffi- 
cult to treat successfully. The abscess 
may continue to discharge pus for 


rocks, or 














33 APARTMENTS, BATHS AND SHOWERS 
BEAUTY REST MATTRESSES 


ONE BLOCK FROM THE RAM SALE 
COLISEUM IN OGDEN — THE 


MOUNTAIN VIEW MOTEL 


Located on U.S. 38 — 563 West 24th St. 








If you‘re in the market for— 


Big, Rugged, Durable 


SUFFOLK SIRES 


see my consignment at the National 


L.D. WARFIELD 


Cambridge, Idaho 











FREE CATALOG on 


WORLD-FAMOUS DAVIS MACHINERY 
PELLET MILLS 





TRACTOR 
OR 
ELECTRIC 
OPERATED 


25 to 
50 H.P. 


BATCH FEED ‘MIXERS * 
Portable or thers sg 








For Silage, Grains, Vitamins, Hay, Ground Cobs, 
Mesquite, Liquid Molasses and Supplement. 


FEED GRANULATORS « for fine 
grinding without dusting, hay, 
bundles, ear corn and all small 
grains. Write for scientific proof 
on our new method which auto- 
matically gives 10% increase in 
conversion, from grain to meat. 





KRIMPER -KRACKER® 
Grain Roller. Sizes % to 
25 H.P. Krimps and rolls 
Shelled Corn, Oats, Barley, 
Rye, Wheat, Milo Maize, 
etc., Dust-Free ! 


Send Postcard BP for catalog 
“THIS IS AUTOMATION”’ 


DAVIS MFG. CO. Bee Soin 





Kansas 


Quality Machinery Manufacturers Since 1894 
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See my consignment of 


QUALITY SUFFOLKS 


at the National 


NORMAN G. OLSEN 


SPANISH FORK UTAH 











FOR SALE 


A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


* Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 

* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 

* Smart, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 

$50.00 either sex — a 

bargain at any pricel 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 


Name 

Address 

City & State 

Sex M.O. Enclosed... 
Send C.O.D. .. 








weeks or months, or it may clear up 
fairly soon. With more serious involve- 
ment of the joints, tendons, and bones, 
the claw may slough away, the foot 
become permanently distorted, and the 
animal rendered useless. 


Treatment of foot abscess: 


The first essential in handling foot 
abscess is to separate animals having 
affected feet from those with apparently 
healthy feet. The healthy animals must 
be treated to prevent occurrence of ad- 
ditional cases. Their feet should be 
carefully examined and trimmed. Par- 
ticular care should be taken in trim- 
ming to avoid causing bleeding, as this 
may open an avenue of infection for 
the foot abscess bacteria. After their 
feet have been pared, these animals 
should either be treated individually 
or run through a foot bath, as in the 
procedure outlined under 
foot rot. 


contagious 


Feet affected with foot abscess may 
be treated in two or three different 
ways, one of which is to open and drain 
the abscesses as they form. In addi- 
tion, treatment with anti- 
biotics or the sulfonamide drugs may 
be of value early in the course of this 
disease. Because the draining of the 
abscesses should be timed correctly 
with their development and the anti- 


injectible 


biotic and sulfonamide dose level 
should be properly adjusted, veterinary 
assistance and supervision is advisable. 
Advanced cases of foot abscess are dif- 
ficult to treat successfully, and unless 
the animal is particularly valuable, 
slaughter may be advisable. 


CONTAGIOUS FOOT ROT 


Foot rot occurs in sheep of any breed, 
age, size, or sex. It may affect only a 
few of a band or flock, or it can affect 
90 to 100 percent of a flock of sheep. 
Death loss from this disease is negli- 
gible, but the loss of weight, condition, 
and thriftiness in an affected band may 
be quite extensive. As mentioned ear- 
lier, the exact cause of contagious foot 
rot is still disputed by many authori- 
ties; nevertheless, it is known that a 
bacterial infection is established in the 
feet. 

Contagious foot rot is frequently a 
seasonal disease associated with high 
rainfall and good pasture growth. Some 
injury to the skin of the feet, especially 
between the claws, or some lowering of 
the skin’s resistance, is necessary be- 
fore the infection can be established. 
Foot scald is an excellent predisposing 
cause of foot rot. So are conditions 
such as continuously wet, muddy foot- 
ing, and untrimmed overgrown feet. In 
dry weather, excessive traveling over 








Rams like these don’t happen by accident. See last month’s ad 
1954 record still stands as the highest price ever received for an American bred ram. 


M. W. Becker 


— also for sale at ranch 35 yearling ewes — 


to see how these rams looked as lambs. Our 


At. |, Rupert, Idaho 
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hard ground or gravel injuries or grass 
seeds in the feet may create the oppor- 
tunity for infection. 

The first indication of foot rot is the 
appearance of lame sheep. Examination 
at this time may fail to reveal any 
cause, although the affected foot may 
feel hot, and the animal may flinch if 
the foot is pressed. There may also be 
observed a slight reddening of the skin 
between the claws, which is followed 
by a separation of the horny tissue from 
the underlying soft tissue. This sep- 
aration process continues downward to 
the edge of the sole or around the back 
of the heel. Following this, there is a 
progressive under-running of the sole 
and wall of the foot, and as the infec- 
tion continues, the hoof gradually be- 
comes separated from the underlying 
soft tissues and may be attached to the 
foot only at the coronet or hairline. 
The affected feet emit a foul odor. Al- 
though the necrotic process proceeds 
fairly rapidly, there is no great pro- 
duction of pus. However, as the under- 
run horn is pared away the diseased 
parts are found bathed in a fetid dis- 
charge. 

The painful gait becomes accentuated 
as the disease progresses, and the sheep 
begins to fall away in condition. If both 
forefeet are affected, the animal will 
be seen grazing on its knees. If one or 
both hind feet are affected, the animal 
may attempt to move along on its belly 
to obtain feed but is more inclined to 
lie down most of the time. It is not 
uncommon in chronic cases for the hoof 
to be shed. 


Handling an outbreak of contagious 
foot rot: 


(a) As soon as lame sheep are noted 
in the flock, they should be very care- 
fully separated from the unaffected. 
Every animal showing even the slight- 
est lameness should be cut out and 
penned with the lame group. (b) The 
apparently healthy sheep should all be 
tipped up and their feet trimmed. Foot 
trimming shears and a pocket knife are 
probably the best instruments avail- 
able, and these should be periodically 
disinfected as the procedure continues. 
While apparently unaffected animals 
are having their feet pared and 
trimmed, each foot should be thorough- 
ly examined for any early case of pas- 
ture scald or an early case of foot rot 
that has not progressed to the point of 
making the sheep limp. If any are 
found, they should be placed with the 
affected group. After trimming, the 
animals should be run through a foot 
bath, turned out onto clean, dry ground 
if at all possible, and watched very 
carefully for new cases. 
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Sheepmen Say It’s Tough- 


to maintain BOTH SIZE and QUALITY. 
We, at Hampville Ranch, know for a 
fact, because we’re trying. Just check 
our 1958 National Ram Sale stud pros- 
pects pictured at the left and you'll see. 
3 ' 3y the way, our 1957 stud topped all 


— Hamps at the National. 


MATTHEWS BROTHERS 


Ovid Idaho 











900 RAMS 


All Breeds 


“Gvery Ram Individually Inspected” 


) 7 ‘ 
} Ptiw Ram Sale 
} Files City 
Gnstern I lstuna Sairgrounds 


September 15 
Sponsored by the 
MONTANA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Helena, Montana 














— See our consignment at the National — 
1 Stud e 5 Registered e 5 Range Yearlings 
— They will be good! — 


Crystal Spring Suffolk Ranch 
C. N. CARLSEN & SONS 


OVID, IDAHO 
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“Ask the man who uses Top-Quality Madsen Rams” 


" sci sm me 


We also exhibited the Grand 
Champion Fleece of all breeds and 
the best Rambouillet ram and ewe 
fleeces at the National Wool Show 
in 1957. 


PWe showed the first place 
Rambouillet Fleece and the Reserve 
Champion Fleece of all breeds at 
the National Wool Show in 1956. 


Our Champion ram and a Top Yearling ram sold into Argentina, South 
America at a top figure early in 1957. 


We have 300 more TOP-QUALITY Stud and Range Rams, 
also 300 TOP ewes for sale at the Farm and at leading 
sales this year. 


We Welcome Your Inspection 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah Frank Swensen, Mgr. 


Phone 175-W 











PRODUCERS LIVESTOCK AL MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


iN THE HANDS 
OF A FRIEND 
FROM BEGINNING 
TO END 


ATIOWAL KEVEST 


WCIES OW aia 
@SSOCEATICN ORINCIPAL MARKETS 


‘ PHOENIX 
DENVER Xf 
LOS ANGELES 


BILLINGS 
MO. SALT LAKE 


Best Wishes To The 43rd Annual 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


PRODUCERS 


Livestock Marketing Association 


Union Stockyards — #£North Salt Lake 
Telephone - EMpire 3-6748 


PLMA Agencies Located at 


OGDEN—DENVER—LOS ANGELES—BILLINGS—CALDWELL 
NORTH SALT LAKE—PHOENIX—BRAWLEY—BUTTE 








The next step is trimming the feet 
of affected animals, which is probably 
the most difficult and without a doubt 
the most important procedure in con- 
trolling foot rot. A slow, careful, and 
very thorough job is essential. Speed 
is not the criterion of a good job. If 
your foot-trimming crew brags about 
how many animals they trimmed in one 
day, you can be sure the job was not 
done correctly. 

The reason for care is apparent to 
anyone who has done this chore. The 
man who is trying to get the job done 
in a hurry does one of two things. 
Either he does not trim the foot suf- 
ficiently to expose ail the diseased and 
under-run tissue, or he goes to the task 
too fast and radically, causing bleeding 
which immediately ebseures his field 
so that he cannot do 2 proper job. The 
bleeding itself is not dangerous as far 
as the health of the animal is con- 
cerned. I do not believe chat there is 
any recorded case of a sheep bleeding 
to death from a foot-trimming wound. 
However, it does obscure the field of 
operation and makes a thorough job 
impossible. Occasionally, even with 
utmost care, bleeding will occur. In 
such a situation it is wise to mark this 
animal for further trimming later that 
day or the following day. 


The reason for emphasizing careful 
trimming of all under-run diseased 
horn is that the bacteria causing foot 
rot are not difficult to kill with most 
of the medicines and disinfectants 
available for this purpose providing the 
drug can come in contact with the or- 
ganism. These foot-rot causing organ- 
isms are located right at the juncture 
of the diseased and healthy tissue, and 
the disinfectants must be applied at 
this point to be effective. The wet, 
necrotic, smelly portion that is seen 
before you get to this juncture of 
healthy and diseased tissue is the re- 
sult of secondary bacterial infection. 


After trimming, the diseased feet 
should be treated individually or the 
animals put through a foot bath. These 
animals are kept separate and treated 
daily for three or four days or until a 
large percentage seem on the road to 
recovery. At this time, all of the af- 
fected band should again be tipped up 
and their feet very carefully examined. 
Some of these animals will need further 
trimming to expose additional under- 
run horn. Animals that have quit limp- 
ing and whose feet on examination seem 
dry and healthy, may then be turned 
out with the clean band. Those retain- 
ing any lameness or showing any degree 
of wetness or softness in the affected 
portion of the foot should be held back 
for further treatment. 
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Drugs used for foot-rot treatment: 


For years the old stand-by drug for 
treating foot rot in sheep has been cop- 
per sulfate (bluestone). The main 
advantages of this drug are that it is 
relatively inexpensive, it is a good dis- 
infectant, and it has some drying and 
healing properties. Its disadvantages 
are that it stains the wool, and feet 
that have been through copper sulfate 
two or three times become very hard 
and therefore difficult to trim further. 
When used for a foot bath it should be 
mixed at approximately 30 percent con- 
centration or three pounds copper sul- 
fate per gallon of water. 

Formalin is used in Australia as a 
5 percent foot bath for foot rot largely 
because it does not have the staining 
and deteriorating action on the wool 
that copper sulfate has. It is nearly as 
effective as copper sulfate but may be 
irritating to the skin of the sheep and 
to people coming in contact with it. 

Various other products are used to 
treat this disease, many of them incor- 
porating some of the newer antibiotics. 
These compounds are satisfactory, but 
they are designed to be applied by hand 
to each individual foot rather than to 
be used as a foot bath. In the small- 
farm flock or small purebred flock this 
procedure may be more desirable than 
a foot bath. 


Control and eradication of foot rot: 


There are several points to keep in 
mind regarding the control and eradi- 
cation of contagious foot rot. First, it 
should be remembered that the treat- 
ment of foot rot still remains in the 
stage it was many years ago. This 
means that the only successful treat- 
ment involves applying medication to 
properly trimmed feet. To date there 
are no drugs, biologics, chemicals, nor 
any medicinals that can be fed or in- 
jected into sheep that will prevent or 
cure contagious foot rot. The second 
point to remember is that the bacteria 
causing the disease do not live for long 
periods in the soil or on the premises 
where the disease has occurred. Re- 
search workers in Australia have dem- 
onstrated that under their conditions, 
the disease-causing bacteria do not live 
for longer than two weeks in the soil. 
The question immediately arises, then, 
how does the disease keep breaking out, 
year after year, in flocks and bands of 
sheep? 

The Australian answer to this ques- 
tion is that the disease is actually har- 
bored, carried, or maintained in the feet 
of the sheep themselves. They have 
demonstrated that feet which are not 
completely healed, feet that heal in a 
twisted or distorted manner, or feet 
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that have hidden tracks or crevices in 
the wall, sole, or toe harbor and main- 
tain the bacteria of foot rot without 
causing the sheep to be lame. Subse- 
quently then, when conditions are right, 
these feet turn into active cases of foot 
rot and serve as the source of infection 
for the remainder of the flock. With 
this knowledge, sheepmen in Australia 
have been able to eradicate the disease 
completely on certain ranches where it 
had been a problem for many years. 





If you’re interested in 


OUTSTANDING 


Rambouillet and Suffolk range rams, you'll 
want to see our consignment at the National, 


Nevada and Utah State ram sales. 


VOYLE BAGLEY & SONS 


AURORA - - UTAH 





The basis of their program is to elim- 








inate from the ranch any sheep which 
are suspected as carriers. Then, by 
careful examination of the feet of any 
new additions to their flocks or bands, 
they have been able to keep foot rot 
out. 


The control of foot rot in Australia 
has become an industry-wide project, 
and it is currently a reportable disease. 
This means that when it does appear 
in a flock or band, it is reported to the 
disease control authorities and _ that 
flock is put under immediate quaran- 
tine. This quarantine remains until the 
disease has been successfully elimi- 
nated. If this can be done in Australia, 
the question of doing the same thing in 
the United States immediately arises. 
A partial answer to that question lies 
in the difference in the cost of labor 
between the two countries. Control and 
eradication of foot rot is largely a 
function of expensive labor. Neverthe- 
less, the time has come when we should 
ask ourselves if it would not be worth 
this expense and extra effort to elim- 
inate this costly and bothersome dis- 
ease from our flocks and bands. 








It Takes Quality Ewes— 


as well as quality sires to produce 
good rams. The above picture, 
taken November 7, 1957, is of 
some of our ewes. 


Look our consignment over at the 
National — we think you will like 
them. 


L.A. WINKLE and SONS 


FILER, IDAHO 
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THE ALL NEW 
(Os on the RANGE 


SHEEP 
’ CAMP 
TRAILER 
q NOW 
* AVAILABLE 
Come n 
or Write 


NEW CHASSIS 


Ahlander Mfg. Company 


490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 


* 2. f 





“My 
ram 


lopped 
‘em all 


in 
USU 


tests.” 


Top Wool Producer 


In a 156-day test completed in May at USU, 
the above pictured ram lamb topped all breeds 
for wool production, shearing a % blood fleece 
weighing 12 pounds in grease (7.11 pounds 
clean). It also ranked 12th in rate of gain— 
.619 pounds daily. That type performance speaks 
for itself. 


—SEE OUR CONSIGNMENT AT THE NATIONAL— 
tud Rams — 20 Range Rams 


MARK BRADFORD 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 








this month's 


ROBABLY the first thing to consider 

would be his conformation and all 
the points that covers—good back, 
plenty of bone, how he 
legs, a good head, etc. I want an open 
faced ram, but he doesn’t need to be 
an extreme there. I want his wool to 
have length, fineness, density, and good 
color. In the final selection, it’s always 
a compromise, but I believe our breed- 
ers have done a fine job in the last few 
years in raising the quality of rams 
they offer us. 


stands on his 


—C. L. Bast 
Blackwell, Texas 


| consider wool length, and 
fineness, smooth body and large open 
face, free of wrinkles, important in 
picking a ram. 


staple 


Edwin H. Kaime 
Aztec, New Mexico 








the 49th 


Welcome Alaska 


The 49th state into this great “Land of the free, the home of the brave.” 


Temple Tags, made of plastic, will be as useful on your reindeer, for identifi- 
cation purpose, as they have been in the last two years on cattle, sheep, hogs 


and goats in the other great states of America. 


for free sample write to 


TEMPLE TAG CO. 


TEMPLE, TEXAS 








] like big-framed, long-bodied rams. | 
like the real open-faced type, with 
neither too fine wool nor too coarse. 
I’m partial to the Columbia breed of 
sheep. —William C. Irvine 

Natrona, Wyoming 


| think it is important to select a ram 
that is heavy-boned and uniform in 
body whose lambs develop at an early 
age and that has good uniform wool. I 
use Targhee bucks. Their wool runs 
half-blood, and their lambs develop out 
early, and feeders like them. Half-blood 
wool is in good demand. 
—James Henderson 
Buffalo, South Dakota 


I depends on what you have in mind. 
If you want a ram for replacement 
lambs, then the wool is pretty impor- 
tant. If not, then other points advance 
more. In either case, pick a ram that 
conforms to breed, is of large size, mas- 
culine appearing, and carries himself 
well. He should also have heavy bone, 
constitutional vigor, straight legs and 
back, deep heart girth, short neck, 
heavy and well-developed shoulders and 
hindquarters, and a general air of 
alertness. I also prefer to buy rams 
that have been tested by a veterinarian ; 
if they haven’t been, make sure the 
rams have both testicles and that they 
appear normal. 
—wWilliam D. Forster 
Radium, Colorado 


A Rambouillet ram should have as 
long, fine staple as possible, and a 
fine wool which extends back over the 
hips. An open face is preferable but not 
to the exclusion of a long, fine stapled 
wool on the body and wool well down 
on the legs. 

A mutton ram should have a broad 
back and heavy quarters in either the 
whitefaced or blackfaced breeds. 

—Jay H. Dobbin 
Enterprise, Oregon 
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IRST of all I think you should con- 
sider the breeder of the ram and find 
out a little about its history. Then I 
think size and density are the next most 
important factors for our area here. 
I also like an open-faced, heavy-boned 
ram with as long staple wool as I can 
get. Buying good rams seems to be our 
biggest job. There just seem 
to be enough good rams to go around. 
—F. M. Fulstone, Jr. 
Smith, Nevada 


doesn’t 


| prefer Suffolk rams. In picking them, 
I look for good length of body and 
bone construction. 
—Martin E. Curran 
Hagerman, Idaho 


feel that one of the most important 
points a person should look for in 
selecting rams is that they have a good 
set of legs so that the rams can get out 
and trail with the ewes. I 
that rams should have lots of size for 
age; that they have a_ natural 
fleshing abiiity. Rams, by all means, 
should be especially strong and thick 
in the loin, rib, and twist, as the high- 
est priced cuts of lamb come from these 
particular parts of the sheep. 
—Calvin Anderson 
Birds Landing, California 


also feel 


also 


like a ram that is blocky with good 
lines and with three-eighths or bet- 
ter wool, preferably half-blood. I feed 
my own lambs and want ewes with good 
wool, because I plan on my ewes pro- 
ducing 12 to 14 pounds. By picking a 
ram with good wool and good blocky 
frame, I can do this. 
—Kennard Hart 
Hereford, South Dakota 


| try to select rams that have eyes that 

I like them also 

heavy boned, short 
evenly built all around. 
—Anthony Andre 

Gilroy, California 


are alert and clear. 


to be legged and 


- this area, because we raise noth- 
ing but blackfaced lambs, we pick 
rams for good body conformation. In 
other words, the ram should be 
of body and broad; that goes for our 
Hampshire rams. 
—Ben Amestoy 
Chino, California 


long 


When Answering Advertisements 
Please Mention the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
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CASTLE ROCh HAMPS 
well bred sheep. 


See them at the National and at the D & O 
Hamp Sale in Billings. 


Mary Donohoe Nye, Mont. 





SUFFOLKS 


See my entries at the National Ram 
Sale. These QUALITY RAMS will 
produce those POUNDS of LAMB 
you want. 


@ One Stud 
@ One Pen Registered 
@ One Pen Range Rams 


C. F. BURGER 


PAYETTE, IDAHO 




















Home Tel. 2-2552 








Room 700 
470 Atlantic Avenue 


Boston 10, Massachusetts 
Telephone HUbbard 2-3530 


ROBERT R. JONES FRANK A. COSTELLO 
Warehouse and Office — P. O. Box 1802 
1910 Minnesota Avenue, Billings, Montana 


Office Telephone 2-3139 
Home Tel. 6-6245 


NATHAN HERMAN 


1960 H Street 
Fresno, California 
Office Tel. ADams 3-5073 
Home Tel. BAldwin 7-0543 


JAMES B. DRAPER & SONS, INC. 


JOHN C. FALLON 
Union Pacific Bldg., Room 224 
10 So. Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Office Tel. Elgin 5-6840 
Home Tel. HUnter 5-5522 


CHARLES J. STAMP 
3501 Mitchell Avenue 


St. Joseph, Missouri 
Tel. 2-1117 


— ALSO COUNTRY AGENTS IN EACH TERRITORY — 
WE BUY WOOL FOR THE TOP COMPANY THROUGHOUT THE WEST 
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We will sell 10 head of rugged Suffolk range 
rams at the National Ram Sale this year. 
These rams were sired and developed in a 
manner which will assure the buyer of re- 
ceiving rams that can and will do outstand- 
ing jobs. Furthermore, these rams will continue 


to grow and thrive 


Fair Acres Farm 


CARL BUMGARNER 
Cambridge, Idaho 











Rams like the ones pictured above are the type 
we'll be consigning to the National Ram Sale 


this year. 


They‘re Ready for Service 


When you purchase our rams you will know 
they’re rugged and ready to go! 


Reuel 
Christensen & Sons 


Ephraim, Utah 


We invite you to inspect our 
consignment at the National. 

















Freight Rate Matters 





Transportation Tax Expires; 


NWGA Asks Rate Changes 


Three Percent Tax Canceled 


HE three excise tax on 

transportation of property expired 
July 31, 1958. It is our understanding 
that no tax should be paid on freight 
charges paid after July 31, 1958 “re- 
gardless of the fact that the transpor- 


percent 


tation commenced before, on or after 


such date.” 


Reduced Rates on Wool and Mohair 
Sought 


The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, through Traffic Manager Charles 
E. Blaine, on June 2, filed an emergency 
application with carriers for the fol- 
lowing changes in eastbound trans- 
continental rates on wool and mohair 
in carloads to Boston, Massachusetts, 
and other eastern destinations: 


Rates subject to minimum weight of 
24,000 pounds, no change. 

Rates subject to minimum weight of 
30,000 pounds, remove’ increases 
subsequent to Ex Parte 168. 

Rates subject to minimum weight 
of 40,000 pounds, remove increases 
subsequent to Ex Parte 168, and 
Rates subject to minimum weight of 
60,000 pounds, to be established on 
basis of 80 percent of present 
40,000-pound rates, 
through Ex Parte 175, the resulting 
rates not to be subjected to any 


increase. 


increased 


In this application Mr. Blaine states: 
“In the last two years, there have been 
many reductions in the rates on wool 
and mohair, carloads, or authorized 
have not been taken by the 


increases 
within the South, South- 


railroads, 
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ee “Sl Buy these at 
the National 


WANKIER 
SUFFOLKS 


LEVAN, UTAH 








western and Western Trunk Line ter- 
ritories, during all of which time the 
transcontinental rates on the same 
commodities have been increased. 
“Therefore, we believe that you will 
agree with us that the higher rated and 
long-haul transcontinental traffic has 
been and is subjected to undue and 
unreasonable prejudice and disadvan- 
tage. Hence, that this emergency in- 
crease should be promptly approved.” 


Increased Wool Rate Canceled 


Effective July 7, 1958, the transcon- 
tinental rates on wool and mohair were 
reduced 5 cents per hundred pounds. 
An increase of 5 cents per hundred 
pounds was granted last February un- 
der the general freight rate case Ex 
Parte 212. At that time, an average 
two percent increase in freight rates 
on a commodity basis was granted car- 
riers. The increase on edible livestock 
was three percent with a minimum of 
five cents per hundred pounds, and the 
increase on wool and mohair rates was 
five cents per hundred pounds. This 
has now been canceled. 


Application of Rule 34 to Wool 
Canceled 


The application of Rule 34 in connec- 
tion with carload rates on wool has 
also been canceled, effective July 30, 
1958. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, through Traffic Manager Charles 
E. Blaine, and other groups have tried 
for some years past to secure this can- 
cellation. Under Rule 34, freight 
charges are based on graduated scales 
by minimum weights. The minimum 
weights are related to car lengths. 
Under the rule there was a reduction 
of 23 to 27 cents per hundred pounds 
of wool from 30,000 to 40,000 pounds 
depending on the area. It has been dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to meet the 
40,000 minimum requirement in the 
10-foot length cars usually furnished. 
The present cancellation permits the 
use of the 50-foot length cars and still 
receive the benefits of a better rate. 

The recent action of the railroads in 
agreeing to eliminate reference to Rule 
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34 on carload shipments of wool will 
be a real help to shippers. 


Utah Ruling to Be Reconsidered by 
Supreme Court 


Railroads serving Utah petitioned 
the United States Supreme Court on 
July 9 for rehearing of the case in 
which that court reversed, on May 19, 
1958, a Federal District Court decision 
that intrastate freight rates must be 
established in Utah to govern the in- 
creases granted on an interstate basis 
(NATIONAL WOOL GROWER, June, 
1958, page 15). The Supreme Court 
stated at that time that there was “no 
positive evidence that the relative costs 
of intrastate traffic was as great as 
that of interstate shipments.” The out- 
come of the rehearing will be awaited 
with interest. 


New Westbound Meat Actions 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
allowed new low truck rates on meat 
westbound to go into effect July 6, 1958. 
Four trucking companies had applied 
for rates on fresh meats and packing- 
house products from Midwest points to 
Pacific Coast points, approximately 35 
cents per hundredweight below. the 
present rail rates into Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and California. The trucking 
companies claimed they were threat- 
ened with loss of business from interior 
Iowa packers and Cudahy Packing 
Company of Omaha, who, it is reported, 
had stated that unless truck rates were 
cut, they would put on their own trucks 
to haul the products to the West Coast. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and other groups had asked for 
suspension of these rates until after 
hearings could be held July 17 and 18. 
This request was not only not granted, 
but hearings were postponed until 
September 16 and 17. 


The railroads have also requested 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to establish reduced rates (not spe- 
cifically stated) on westbound fresh 
meats, minimum weight 33,000 pounds 
in lieu of present rates subject to min- 
imum carload weight of 30,000 pounds; 
also to establish alternating scale of 
rates (not specifically stated) minimum 
weight 50,000 pounds, on packinghouse 
products. 

Applications for these proposals are 
based on the claim that they are needed 
to meet truck competition. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and other groups are strenuously 
opposing these reductions through 
Traffic Manager Charles E. Blaine on 
the basis that no commensurate reduc- 
tion is proposed for rates on edible 
livestock from and to the same points. 
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HAVE YOUR FREIGHT 
BILLS AUDITED 


NJEMBERS of the National Wool 
- Growers Association and its State 
affiliates should remember that Charles 
E. Blaine and Son will audit freight 
bills submitted to them for 25 percent 
of the amount recovered. Usual fee is 
50 percent. 

Just send your original receipted 
freight bills and all other papers per- 
taining to them, such as bills of lading, 
livestock contracts, estimated weight 
certificates, scale tickets, copies of 
diversion instructions, etc., to Charles 
E. Blaine & Son, Associated Traffic 
Management, 401 Title & Trust Build- 
ing, Phoenix, Arizona. 

For the first six months of 1958, a 
total of $12,548.81 in overcharges, loss 
and damage and reparations has been 
collected from the railroads by the 
Blaine firm for individual livestockmen 
and firms. 


NEW SHEEP BOOK 


ATEST information on production 
4 and marketing of sheep has been 
assembled by Ronald V. Diggins and 
Clarence E. Bundy and put into “Sheep 
Production,” the newest book on the 
sheep business. 

Mr. Diggins is a vocational agricul- 
ture instructor at Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
Mr. Bundy is assistant professor of 
agricultural education at Iowa State 
College. They have co-authored a num- 
ber of books on farm subjects and claim 
more than 25 years’ experience in agri- 
culture. 

As special consultant in preparing 
“Sheep Production,” they had the serv- 
ices of Bill Oliver, vocational agricul- 
tural instructor at Kerrville, Texas, 
and veteran sheepman. 

Material for the book was gathered 
from prominent animal husbandry 
leaders at various colleges throughout 
the country. Subjects treated include: 
Opportunities in sheep production, 
classes and breeds of sheep, selecting 
and establishing the breeding flock, 
selecting feeder lambs, feeds and feed 
utilization by sheep, feeding the breed- 
ing flock, feeding lambs, management 
of the flock, shelters and equipment for 
sheep, reproduction, inheritance, and 
breeding systems in sheep, keeping 
sheep healthy, buying and selling sheep 
and lambs, grading and marketing wool 
and fitting and showing sheep. 

The book retails at $6.50. You may 
secure a copy by sending your check to 
the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. 










CAMPS 


FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 
ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 


BUSINESS SINCE 1907 
Wm. E. MADSEN G SONS Mfg. CO 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


SHEEP 


12 and 14 FOOT 











COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 


1958 National Show and Sale 
Douglas, Wyoming 
September 9-10 
THE PLACE TO BUY THE BEST COLUMBIAS 
Frank Curtis, Chairman 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary 

















10th Annual 
Range Ram Sale 


we 


Monday, October 6th 


Consign those good Range Rams to this 10th 
Annual Sale held in the heart of the sheep 


range of Western Colorado and Eastern Utah 


GP i. 


VALLEY LIVESTOCK 
AUCTION (CO. 


For sale information write 
CARL NIXON, Sales Mgr. 
Box 727, Grand Junction, Colorado 


Phone CH 2-0402 
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Assurance of Quality 


To assure our customers and our- 
selves of quality rams in the future, 
we last year purchased the high- 
selling Hampshire Ram at the Na- 
tional Ram Sale and the Reserve 
Champion yearling Suffolk ram at 
the Chicago International Livestock 
Exposition. The same quality will 
be found in our consignment to the 
National Ram Sale this year. 


Mountain View Ranch 
ERVIN E. VASSAR 


Dixon, California 
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For Agriculture and Industry 
SUPERIOR, because of...revolutionary 


washing process, modern formulas 
and facilities, personal attention. 


When Answering Advertisements 
Please Mention the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Pictured above are several stud prospects for 
the National. Picture taken June 12. 


Unsurpassed Suffolks 


In the upper valleys of the rugged Cam- 
bridge, Idaho, area, we raise Suffolks that 
are unsurpassed—the type that are imme- 
diately ready to start doing a profit-making 
job for you. Don’t fail to see our consign- 
ment at the National. 


EARL ARMACOST 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 


Clyde Speaks to Arizona Convention; 


Lockett Again Elected President 


RIZONA’S annual meeting in Flag- 
staff on July 8, drew an outstanding 
group of speakers and around 150 
sheepmen and representatives of Gov- 
ernment interests. 
President Don Clyde of the National 
Wool Growers Association talked about 
the efforts to secure extension of the 
National Wool Act and other legisla- 
tive matters. About his appearance, 
Secretary H. B. Embach of the Arizona 
Association reports: “President Clyde 
made a wonderful talk. He is not only 
an excellent speaker, but has a very 
homey and down-to-earth personality 
that makes a big hit with people.” 
The Arizona group was also honored 
by the appearance on the program of 
the Honorable Barry Goldwater, United 
States Senator from Arizona; Honor- 
able Ernest W. McFarland, Governor of 
Arizona; G. N. Winder, President, 
American Sheep Producers Council, 
Inc.; Dr. Harold Myers, Dean of Agri- 
culture, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Arizona; O. M. Lassen, State 
Land Commissioner, Phoenix; Fred 
Kennedy, Regional Forester, District 


agencies and allied 





SUFFOLKS—A well-culled flock, top 
breeding, range raised. Look for 
our consignment at the leading 
sales. 


TRACY W. HESS & SON 


Farmington Utah 














Always 100% Virgin Wool” 


Cpendleton’ 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTSWEAR 


LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 











3, Albuquerque, New Mexico: and Ray- 
mond Price, Director, Rocky Mountain 
Experiment Station. 

The program also included talks by 
Edward I. Rowland, State supervisor, 
Bureau of Land Management; Edward 
Mercer, district agent, U. S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service; Ernest Chilson, past 
president, Arizona Cattle Growers As- 
sociation; and Hughes McKinney, 
assistant to president, Arizona Cattle 
Growers Association. 

All officers were re-elected: Robert 
W. Lockett, president, M. P. Espil, vice 
president and H. B. Embach, secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Pete Espil was re- 
elected as Arizona’s member of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

The for which the 
Arizona noted, 
the convention. 


lamb barbecue, 


Association is closed 


A digest of resolutions passed at the 
Arizona convention follows: 


Resolved that the Arizona Wool Growers 
Association earnestly petition the Congress 
to extend the present National Wool Act, 
and that Association officers do everything 
necessary to assist in procuring such ex- 
tension. 


Asked that meat imports conform to the 
same inspection and killing standards en- 
forced on domestic producers, processors, 
and packing plants; that any pre-packaged 
meats or processed meat products be in- 
spected to conform to the rigid food and 
drug regulations of the United States, and 
that any costs of inspections and supervi- 
sions should be borne by exporting coun- 
tries; that tariffs on lamb and_ sheep 
imports be increased, and quotas established 
based on past imports. 


Opposed inspection or grading by U. S. 
Department of Agriculture of any meat or 
meat products outside the territorial limits 
of the United States; also opposed any U. S. 
grading of frozen red meats or red meat 
products within the territorial limits of the 
United States. 


Endorsed H. R. 8308 as passed by the 
House and reported by the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, which calls for a two-year 
study of humane slaughter methods, to be 
followed by proper legislation. 


Endorsed H. R. 469, the Textile Fiber 
Products Identification Bill, which as passed 
by the House and reported by the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, leaves the Wool Products Labeling 
Act intact. 


Set the annual Association dues for 1958- 
59 at five cents per head, the same as for 
many previous years, based on the count 
as of July 1, 1958. 

Expressed appreciation for John Hen- 
nessy aS a man and friend, and personal 
loss in his passing. 
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Survey Reveals Interesting 
Facts on Meat Consumption 


As reported in the 1955 Household Food 
Consumption Survey 
by HAROLD F. BREIMYER 
and CHARLOTTE A. KAUSE 


N the spring of 1955 a corps of patient 
interviewers, notebooks in hand, 
rang doorbells of private homes in all 
parts of the United States—from Maine 
to California; on farms, in small towns, 
in cities. They made about 6,000 inter- 
views. 

They asked homemakers to tell them 
what foods their families ate at home 
the previous week. They also requested 
relevant data such as number of meals 
served, how many persons dined, and 
the family’s income. 

From the mass of data collected much 
was learned about consumers’ food cus- 
toms and the market for food. Chief 
findings about the market for meat 
ibout differences in meat eating by re- 
gion, by farm and non-farm families, 
ind by family income—are described in 
the report. Data deal with the so-called 
“red” meats, beef, veal, lamb, mutton 
and pork, and their products. 

Highlights of the data are: 

Meat was 25 percent of the food 
budget of the interviewed families. It 
was a higher percentage in cities than 
on farms, primarily because city in- 
comes were higher. 

Beef and pork as such were 79 per- 
cent of all meat eaten. Veal, lamb, 
variety meats (liver, hearts, etc.) and 
frankfurters and other luncheon meats 
made up the remaining 21 percent. 

Half of all meat was fresh or frozen 
cuts, the other half was in processed 
form—hamburger, sausage, frankfurt- 
ers, canned meats, ete. 

Meat consumption rates were highest 
in the North Central and West. The 
Northeast lagged a bit, eating a little 
less beef than the West and a little less 
pork than the North Central. Farmers 
and city people had similar meat diets 
in each of those three regions. The 
South ate less meat than other regions, 
and particularly less beef. Meat con- 
sumption was especially low on south- 
ern farms. 

Almost all lamb was eaten in cities. 
City families also ate more veal and 
more variety meats than did farm fam- 
ilies. Consumption rates for luncheon 
meats, on the other hand, were only a 
little higher in cities than on farms. 

Farmers obtained half their meat 
from slaughter of their own livestock. 
The proportion was smaller than had 
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been found in a 1942 study. However, 
meat consumption rates on farms in- 
creased a great deal between the two 
vears, and the quantity per person pro- 
duced from home slaughter was no less 
in 1955 than in 1942. 

New refrigeration § facilities 
possible the increase in farm meat con- 
sumption. They also facilitated a shift 
from pork to beef among farm meats 

Higher income families ate more 
beef, veal and lamb than did lower 
income families. On the average, they 
ate slightly less pork. However, the 
relationship between pork eating and 
income was not uniform. In the West 
and on farms generally more pork was 
eaten by high income families. Among 
city families of North Central and 
South, those of higher income ate the 
least pork. 

Higher income families used more of 
the expensive cuts of beef such as 
steaks and roasts. Except on farms, 
consumption of ham, pork chops and 
bacon was about the same for all in- 
Such meats as stewing 


made 


come groups. 
beef and sausage were more popular 
among low than high income people. 

Higher income families paid highe) 
prices for all their meats. They spent 
more money than did low income fam- 
ilies—even for pork. 

For a summary, a comparison can 
be made showing to what extent fam- 
ilies with higher incomes used their 
extra buying power to buy more meat, 
versus to choose higher-priced meat. 
For veal and lamb, the chief effect was 
in larger quantity purchased, rather 
than in a higher price paid. For beef, 
the price paid increased almost as much 
as quantity. And for pork, the higher 
income families paid higher prices per 
pound even though they bought fewer 
pounds. For all meats combined, the 
effect of income was greater on price 
paid than on quantity bought. This 
result of the study is highly significant. 
In a period of rising incomes and large 
meat supplies such as 1955, consumers 
with high buying power use that power 
more to select the kind and quality of 
meat they want than to buy larger 
quantities. In such a _ circumstance 
producers and marketers may have 
much to gain by giving attention to 
turning out a desired product. 


Editor’s Note: The above summary is 
taken from “Consumer Patterns for Meat,” 
released in May, 1958, by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA. A _ complete 
copy of the bulletin may be obtained from 
the Office of Information, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 








PANAMAS FOR PROFIT 


Stud Ram 
for the 


National 


fee 
5 ie 


: Diahkiane & Son 


Phone HE 6-6620 


Harry 


Rt. 1, Rupert, Idaho 








LOOK TO UTAH 


the home of top-quality 
registered sheep 


for OUTSTANDING breeding 
stock that will produce the 
quality lamb and wool needed 
for PROFITABLE operation. 


For information, write to: 


Utah Registered Sheep Breeders 
“e Russell Keetch, Secretary 
Extension Service, USU 
Logan, Utah 

















Prolific - Profitable 


PANAMAS 


My consignment to the National Ram Sale 
will be made up of productive Panamas, 
like those pictured above. (Photo taken June 
30.) If you want really premium Panamas, 
see my offerings at Ogden. 


A. R. LINFORD 


Raymond Idaho 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS 





BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 


Center, Colorado 


KAISER, A. C. fAL) 


Center, Colorado 


KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 


MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 


Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 


MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 

711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PELTIER, H. T. (HANK) 


successor to Elmer Lind & Sons) 
Vernal, Utah 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
SPENCER, CHARLES F. 
Big Piney, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
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BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 


HUBBARD WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rt. 3, Box 677 
Fort Collins, Colorado 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE lL. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 





| ROMELDALES 





SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 





SUFFOLKS 





BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 

Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FAIRBANKS LIVESTOCK CO. 

221 S. West Temple 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 

Box 25, Idaho Falls, !daho 
HINTON, T. R. 

Keller, Texas 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 

JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
STEADMAN, L. R. 
R. D. 1, Sandy, Utah 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 


Levan, Utah 





TARGHEES 





HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO.., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 














Sen. Bennett Backs Stockmen 
On Grazing Land Question 


Belong to Us All 


eth Tribune: On June 20 The 
Tribune carried the most startling 
piece of news in some time. This ap- 
peared under the heading “Indian 
Affairs Body Bows to San Juan Stock- 
men.” 

The most startling part of the news 
was the fact that Sen. Watkins of Utah 
is sponsoring a bill to use Glen Canyon 
funds to pay a handfull of stockmen to 
get off 53,000 acres of public land which 
does not belong to them. Sen. Bennett 
took part in this to the extent that he 
prepared an amendment and stated that 
the withdrawal was of “great economic 
significance” to a few individual stock 
men. 

The question arises, so what? 

The stockmen in question have been 
enjoying the use of public land for many 
years, and probably their families be- 
fore them also had these same free 
permits. Now that better 
found for the land, our senators propose 
to pay these people for something that 
does not really belong to them. 

The sportsmen of Utah should deluge 
their representatives in Washington 
with demands that they also be paid for 
the withdrawal of these 53,000 acres 
from public domain as it is certainly 
not going to be accessible to the public 
after the Indians get title to it. 

What never seems to occur to our 
senators and representatives is that 
these public lands belong to us all and 
the withdrawal of a large segment di- 
rectly affects thousands of outdoors 
lovers as against, in this case, 10 stock- 


use can be 


men. 
—W. J. Aird 
S. L. Tribune, June 25 


by WALLACE F. BENNETT 
U. S. Senator from Utah 


: re June 25 Forum carried a letter 


from W. J. Aird criticizing Sen. 
Watkins and myself for sponsoring an 
amendment to compensate stockmen of 
San Juan County who will lose 53,000 
acres of their grazing lands to the 
Navajo Indians. I can only assume that 
Mr. Aird is not familiar with S-3754 
introduced by Senators Goldwater, Hay- 
den and Anderson and has not read the 
Department of Interior report on the 
bill, or he would not have shown such 
singular disregard for the economic 
well-being of some of his fellow Utahns. 
The San Juan cattlemen are being 
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Editor’s Note: The Salt Lake Tribune 
provides a “Forum” for its readers to voice 
their opinions on many and varied subjects. 
Frequent contributions deal with the live- 
stock industry and the grazing use of Fed- 
eral lands—usually unfavorably and largely 
unfairly. Occasionally, someone outside the 
ranks of the livestockmen arises in their 
support. A case in point is the recent reply 
of Senator Wallace F. Bennett of Utah to 
a “Forum” statement opposing compensa- 
tion to stockmen whose grazing lands in 
San Juan County are being turned over to 
Navajo Indians in exchange for areas to be 
taken up by the Glen Canyon Dam site. The 
two statements are printed here. 





from grazing lands which 
they have used for decades, not because 
the land is overgrazed or for some other 
legitimate purpose, but 
they are called upon to sacrifice all or 
a portion of their livelihood for the 
benefit of those in the Upper Colorado 
Basin states who will profit from the 
Glen Canyon Dam. 


displaced 


conservation 


It should be pointed out that the dam 
is 250 miles away; so the cattlemen had 
no idea whatever when they established 
their grazing operations that their graz 
ing lands would later be required for a 
reclamation dam and reservoir. The 
Department of Interior in its report on 
the bill recommended that the stockmen 
be compensated for their loss not only 
for the reasons I have already cited but 
also because those who benefit from the 
Glen Canyon Dam should pay for it and 
not the stockmen, 250 miles away, wh« 
will get nothing from the project. 

Mr. Aird says the land belongs not 
to the stockmen but to the Federal Gov- 
ernment so they should not be compen- 
sated. 

However, the land doesn’t belong to 
the people who will benefit from the 
Glen Canyon Dam either, nor 
belong to the Navajos, to whom the 
53,000 acres will be given to compen- 
sate them for the land they have lost 
at the Glen Canyon Dam site and in the 
reservoir area behind the dam. More- 
over, the proposed compensation is 
nothing new. Many people, including 
stockmen, who lose grazing or other 
rights on the public domain for national 
defense purposes, have been compen- 
sated for their loss ever since 1942, and 
for exactly the same reasons as the San 
Juan stockmen should now be compen- 
sated for rights given up for reclama- 
tion purposes. 

The only acceptable alternative to 
compensating the stockmen for their 


does it 


loss is to oppose the transfer of the land 
to the Navajos. 

The Federal Government would then 
have to pay the Navajos directly for 
their loss and the funds would be ob- 
tained from Glen Canyon Dam appro- 
priations and repaid to the Federal 
Treasury in power revenues from the 
dam. According to recent court deci- 
sions, the Navajos would then have to 
be paid for the power values arising 
from their lands. The amount of money 
which would have to be given to the 
Navajos could well make the compensa- 
tion given to the stockmen look like 
“peanuts.” Let me re-emphasize that 
the money for the Navajos would have 
to be paid by the Upper Colorado Proj 
ect users in higher power costs and this 
would directly affect the over-all finan- 
cial feasibility of the project and give 
ts opponents new ammunition against 

It is difficult for me to follow Mr. 
Aird’s argument that if the stockmen 
are to be compensated for loss of graz- 
ing privileges then the sportsmen should 
be compensated for loss of hunting or 
fishing privileges. 

The loss of a man’s vocation or liveli- 
hood is hardly comparable to loss of a 
man’s avocation or hobby. I know of no 
one who hunts or fishes for a living on 
the 53,000 acres involved. 

Surely Mr. Aird, after reflection upon 
the issues involved, will wish to revise 
his opinion. In fairness to him, it 
should be noted that the newspaper 
article to which he referred did not and 
could not go into all of the ramifications 
and involved in S-3754 
amendment to it. 


issues 


and my 


—S. L. Tribune, July 2 


John Clay & Co. 


Successful Sellers of Sheep and 
Other Classes of Livestock 





You are assured the last dollar the market 
affords when your stock iis consigned to 
CLAY the benefit of careful 
handling and experienced salesmanship. We 
stress efficiency in sorting, filling, weighing 
and accounting. 


and given 


Remittance of proceeds is 
prompt. 
There Is No More Effective 
Way to Market Your Stock 
Than Through 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


Live Stock Commission Service 
Denver, Colorado 























tienes: jewentearbiies Who Gets Government Subsidies? 


at the National Ram Sale” 


Reprinted from The National Grange 


Also selling other leading sheep 
Monthly, July, 1958 


sales in the West 
SK the average man-on-the-street 
HOWARD BROWN i what he thinks of Government sub- 


Livestock Auctioneer sidies and chances are ten-to-one that 

he will tell you he is against them. Ask 
400 Main Street Phone: 2-9046 him who gets most Government sub- 
Woodland, California or 2-4720 sidies and his answer will be—‘‘Farm- 
ers.” Ask if he or his business receives 











a subsidy and the answer is likely to 
be an emphatic—“NO.” 











But, despite such commonly. ex- 
MT HAGGLIN pressed opinions, the American public 
e has been supporting an elaborate sys- 

For over 50 years tem of Government subsidies since the 
First Congress met in 1789. It is diffi- 
Breeders of great sheep cult to name a business which is not 


oe * receiving some type of Government 
subsidy. This “average man-on-the- 
street” who says he is opposed to all 
subsidies, comes into contact with them 
every day. 


Subsidies Start Early 


When he awakens in the morning, 
he turns on a light and immediately 
starts sharing the results of a subsidy 
provided through a fast tax write-off 

1957 National Wool Show plan which saves power companies bil- 
ions of ars— which reduces his 
e COLUMBIAS e HAMPSHIRES  TARGHEES lions of dollars—and ch reduce 
; light bill accordingly 
See our consignment at the ‘ 4, A 
° When he goes to a breakfast ol bacor 
National Ram Sale wisceraee 
and eggs, he shares the benefits of the 


MT.HAGGIN LIVESTOCh CO. Government’s 17 million dollar Federa 


H. E. FURGESON, D.V.M., Manager meat inspection program,—a program 


ANACONDA, MONTANA conducted by the U. S. Department of 

















Agriculture for the sole purpose of as- 


Wool-Mohair 


xe 


Furte, Duper, Sayer Co. 


311 Summer Street 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone HUbbard 2-8434 


suring the public a safe and wholesome 
supply of meat. 

If he has children in school, their 
education is subsidized by taxes paid 
by the childless neighbor across the 
street. And, if his are among the 35 
million children who eat a hot lunch 
provided through the highly popular 
Government school lunch program, he 
receives direct benefits from another 
$100 million Government subsidy. If 
his children are in one of the 62,000 
schools participating in the special 
school milk program, they come in for 
a share of still another $75 million 
subsidy. 

When “Mr. Average man-on-the- 
street” drives the family car into the 
filling station and tells the attendant 
to — “fill-er-up” — he again shares in 
a major Government subsidy one 
brought about through a special ‘“de- 
pletion allowance” tax regulation which 
cuts the petroleum industry’s annual 
operation expense by about 1 billior 
dollars a year. 

If he makes a trip by plane, he rides 
at a fare made possible by a direct sub- 
sidy to airlines—and by tax supported 
airports and air traffic control facili- 
ties. 

If he lives in a house purchased with 
a G. I. loan, he pays a lower rate of 
interest because Uncle Sam has agreed 
to bail the banker out, in case there is 
a default in payments. 

When he sits down to read a maga 
zine, he starts sharing a subsidy pro- 
vided through the U. S. Post Office 
Department—a subsidy which has cut 
the annual cost of mailing a single 
publication by as much as $8,604,000 

Ready for bed, the “average man 
on-the-street” goes to a closet and 
places his trousers on a _ steelhange) 
that came from a plant built on a cost 
plus basis during World War II and 
sold to a steel company for a song a 
few years later. 

So, throughout the day, the man who 
says he is opposed to all forms of sub- 
sidy, has been sharing special services 
provided at the taxpayer’s expense. 

The following figures show the Bu- 
reau of Budget’s break down of “cur- 
rent expense for aids and_ special 
services” for a recent year. 


CCC losses on farm 
price support $184 million 

International wheat 
agreement 

Grants in aid (exten- 
sion service experi- 
ment stations, etc.) 60 million 


ae 
(é 


millior 


The National Wool Grower 











Other USDA USDA for their market news informa- 
operations 94 million _ tion. c oie 
« . « 1 . ‘Q 2¢ . . ro om cs 23 
Total for agriculture $463 million Last year, the USDA donated over to a seaihenal 
Ing 1° > : » e1he . 
Post Office De pt. in two billion pounds of food to the needy Ram Sale on its 
favor of business $670 million at home and abroad. Over 16 million 43rd Anniversary. 
Navigation aids 137 million citizens of this country were on the oe a : 
Air navigation aids 93 million receiving end of these donations, as the auctioneering 4 
Ship operation were citizens of 84 other countries staff for 42 of 
subsidies 50 million around the world. The total value of ny - 
oY " Tat 1 » . « ; . rac y . ; ; — ‘ou at 
Other special aids to " these donations was over half a billion the Nestenal this 
business 138 million dollars. month. For your 
Total to business......$1,041 million Actually, subsidies are today as uni- — ae ee 
lo labor (grants to States versal as sin. The big difference is or 
for operating employ- that not all subsidies are bad. Many “ad 
ment compensation pro- are. Many of those for agriculture are AUCTIONEER 


grams ) ..--- $200 million bad. But, sane men shouldn’t yell “Kill EARL Oo WALTER 
en a or er en a oe the Umpire” simply because the rules z 
; ; of the game are wrong. FILER, IDAHO 
above expenditures for business or 
labor, much has been said and written 
about the “five billion dollar annual 
appropriation for USDA.” It is often 
implied that farmers reap all benefits 
of USDA projects. The records show 
that many of these projects have noth- 
ing to do with farmers directly and that 
service to the public is the primary 
objective of many others. 

For example, USDA appropriation for 
supervising and managing 181 million 
acres of National Forests amounts to 
$102 million. Over one-third of the 
nation’s remaining saw-timber is in 
these National Forests. Recreational 
facilities of the Government operated 
forests were used by over 45 million 
persons last year. Furthermore, the 
number of persons using these facilities 
is increasing at the rate of about five 
million annually. 

Regulatory programs to assure fair 
play in the market place—to protect 
farmers, handlers, and users of agri- 
cultural products from deceptive and 
fraudulent marketing practices—take 
another big bite out of the USDA 
iealiiek. @ HARDY, EARLY MATURING LAMBS 

een @ EXCELLENT CARCASS — MORE LEAN MEAT 
ee ee @ EASY LAMBERS AND EXCELLENT MOTHERS 


Reference has already been made to @ EXCELLENT FOR CROSSING ON WHITEFACED EWES 


the school lunch program and the spe- 
cial school milk program which provide 
underprivileged children with whole- 


a 














Buy stud and range rams at the following sales: 


some meals at no cost. It should also August 5-6 WASHINGTON STATE RAM SALE, YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 
be remembered that millions of children 
August 6 IDAHO STATE RAM SALE, FILER, IDAHO 


from typical American families share 


the privilege of buying these meals— August 16 OREGON RAM SALE, PENDLETON, OREGON 
or milk—at below the free market price. August 20-21 NATIONAL RAM SALE, OGDEN, UTAH 

Other programs of the Department September 24 IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS SALE, IDAHO FALLS, 
are for the sole purpose of Public IDAHO 
Health protection. The Federal Meat September 24-25 WYOMING WOOL GROWERS RAM SALE, CASPER, WYO. 
Inspection program referred to earlier , 
is an example. Another is the Bru- For Complete Details, 


cellosis Eradication program. 
: : Including List of Bree i 
The USDA’s Crop and _ Livestock dine: reeders, Write 


Estimates, and other economic fore- AMERICAN 

casts, are used by processors and mer- SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
chants as well as farmers. More than 
1,200 daily newspapers, 1,200 radio C. W. HODGSON, Secretary, MOSCOW, IDAHO 
stations and 00 TV stations look to the 
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PANAMAS — For top-quality wool 
and lamb production. We'll have 
an outstanding consignment at 
the National. 


JOE HORN 


Route 2 Rupert, Idaho 





SUFFOLKS—— 


Lambs grading Choice and Prime 
are sired by superior Suffolk rams. 
See my consignment of husky, 
range-raised Suffolks at the 


National: 
@ 1 STUD @ 5 REGISTERED 
@ 5 RANGE 


ROY C. BLAKLEY 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 








y ene Chuality 


@ RAMBOUILLETS @ COLUMBIAS 


— See our offerings at the National — 


WYNN S. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 














SUFFOLKS ARE SUPERIOR 


Howland 
Suffolks. We raise big, husky sires 
that produce money-making lambs. 


SEE BOTH HOWLAND 
CONSIGNMENTS AT THE 


Particularly when you buy 


NATIONAL RAM SALE. 


Mrs. Chas. Howland & Son 


and 


Lawson Howland 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 








AROUND THE RANGI 


COUNTRY GIVES OUR READERS A CHANCE TO EXPRESS THEIR 


OPINIONS ABOUT ANYTHING PERTAINING TO THE INDUSTRY OR ABOUT LIFE IN GENERAL. 


[N OFFERING THIS SPACE FOR FREE EXPRESSION OF 
GROWER ASSUMES NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR ANY STATEMENT MADE. 
PASTURES IS TAKEN FROM THE U. 
1958. 


ABOUT THE CONDITION OI 
REPORT FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 21, 


PASTURES 


The recent hot, dry weather in the 
Far West has caused pastures and 
ranges to become quite dry. Native 
pastures in California, although dry, 
are still supplying adequate feed, and 
the change to cooler weather during 
the week was favorable for both pas- 
tures and livestock. Higher ranges in 
Nevada are in fair to good condition, 
but on the lower and middle elevations 
feed is drying rapidly. In southeastern 
Arizona, where summer rains have 
started, ranges are in good condition, 
but they need moisture badly elsewhere 
in this State and in New Mexico. Live- 
stock, however, are holding up well in 
both States with ample dry feed. Grass 
is available for livestock over much of 
Texas, and pastures were improved by 
rains in the central Great Plains. Range 
feed supplies are generally adequate to 
plentiful in the northern Plains and 
northern Rockies, except in eastern 
Montana where short. 


CALIFORNIA 


Birds Landing, Solano County 


July 10, 1958 


Summer feed conditions are good. 
Conditions on 
ranges are much 
previous two years. 


native pastures and 
improved over the 

We run our sheep 
in pastures. 

Recently, some fat lambs have 
sold here from $21 to $23.50 and some 
feeders from $18 to $20. Also, some 
fine-wooled yearling ewes sold from $24 
to $26, and some crossbreds at $24 per 


been 


head. 

The wool market is not active in the 
interior valleys of California. Some 
three-eighths-blood and fine 12-months’ 
wool sold at 45 to 50 cents per pound. 
There were offers of 37% cents for 
8-months’ wool. A great deal of wool 
here has been consigned to Cal-Wool 
Co-op. 

Our biggest problem here 
be to educate the sheepmen to market 
their lambs in an orderly fashion. This 
past spring was especially bad in this 


seems to 


respect. 
—Calvin Anderson 


THOUGHT, THE NATIONAL WooL 
THE STATEMENT 
S. WEATHER BuREAU 


Chino, San Bernardino County 
July 15, 1958 

No wool has been sold in this area 
this spring because of the low price 
offered by wool dealers. 

Twenty-five dollars per 
paid at recent sales for fine-wooled 
yearling ewes out of wool. We sell our 
lambs the latter part of April and earls 
in May, because we lamb out in the 
fall of the year. 

We run our sheep on pastures and on 
the range but not on National Forest 
Summer feed conditions are good. Most 
of the sheep are run on barley and 
wheat stubble in southern California 

—Ben Amestoy 


head was 


Gilroy, Santa Clara County 
July 13, 1958 
We run our sheep on the range. Feed 
conditions this summer have been good. 
There have been more rains, and as a 
result, more feed than in previous two 
or three years. 
No lambs have 
recently. 


been contracted here 


—Anthony Andre 
COLORADO 


Alamosa, Alamosa County 
July 5, 1958 

Fat lambs have sold from $23.50 to 
$26 at Denver. 

We sold our wool for 37 cents per 
pound; others sold theirs for 40 cents 
per pound last April, and some have 
sold their wool for as low as 33 cents 
a pound. 

Our lamb crop is better than last year 
with fewer ewes. Our ewe loss this year 
was heavy in barley, cabbage, and 
clover pastures. 

Our sheep go on the summer range 
each year. Condition of feed is very 
good, better than the past two years. 

—LeRoy Fernandez 


Radium, Grand County 
July 7, 1958 

There’s so much timber down between 
parks you can hardly move the sheep 
from park to park on the summer range, 
and it will get worse. Trees are just 
starting to fall. Spruce beetles are also 
bad. 


Coyotes are on the increase. How- 
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ever, we have a better trapper 
which should help some. We got 
den near my place this spring—nine 
pups and one female—prolific, wasn’t 
she? They had been killing lambs until 
we got them. 

Feed conditions are very good, but it 
is getting dry. Forage is about as good, 
maybe a little better earlier, this year 
than last year. Our sheep run on the 
range. 

Most of the wool that I know of was 
consigned shortly after shearing. 

There have been no recent 
yearling ewes, or lamb contracting. 
—William D. Forster 


now, 





one 








sales of 
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Bellevue, Blaine County 
July 3, 1958 









Two hundred head of fine-wooled 
yearling ewes have been sold here re- 
cently at $30 per head, and some cross- 
breds at $27 at $32. Fat lambs have 
been contracted from $22 to $23, mixed 
lots at $21; feeders at $20. Lamb buy- 
ers more active in this area than 
ever before. 

Summer feed is in excellent condi- 
tion, much better than the previous two 
or three years due to our warm weather. 
We run our sheep on the summer range. 
We don’t use a National Forest, but 
the thinking is that more grazing re- 
ductions needed for watershed 
protection. 

Many county pools have sold their 
wool from a high of slightly over 42 
cents to as little as 39 cents a pound, 






are 






are 







the Lost River and Bonneville pools 
bringing the most. 
Ticks were severe this spring. Many 


bands were dipped or sprayed. 
—Mabel C. Saunders 





Buhl, Twin Falls County 
July 5, 1958 






We have plenty of feed, but it is dry. 
Conditions are about the same as they 
were two or three years ago. We run 
our sheep on the summer range. 

Some mixed lots of lambs have been 
sold in this area recently at $22 and 





There have been no wool sales that 
I know of here recently. There were 
some early sales at 36 to 44 cents per 
pound. 







—(Gail Samuel 





Hagerman, Gooding County 
July 5, 1958 







Our sheep are run on the range. We 
have had normal feed conditions this 
summer; probably above the previous 
two or three years. 

Crossbred yearling ewes have been 
sold recently at $30 per head. 

—Martin E. Curran 
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QUANTITY WITH 
J.R. Hays & 


Box 25 










QUALITY 
Son 


Idaho Falls, Idaho 
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Registered Columbias 


Your best source for heavy-boned, open-faced rams and ewes with heavy, 
high-yielding fleeces. Our Columbias have stood up in the stiffest competition, 


in the show ring .. . in the sale ring . 


— See them at the National Ram Sale — 


R. J. ‘Bob’ SHOWN 


Monte Vista, Colorado ' 





Bob SHOWN 


. on the ranges. 











Phone 009-J5 

















A SUFFOLK 
HERITAGE — 


In 1958, we will once again sell 
some of the nation’s top yearling 
rams. These rams have been 
bred through the years from 
leading herds in both the U. S. 
and Canada. 


L. R. Steadman 


SANDY, R. D. 1 UTAH 








e Practical 
e Profitable 
e Productive 


Sulfolk Hams 


That's the type of bucks you'll find 
in our consignments to sales and 
at our ranch. We welcome your 
inspection. 


See our offerings at the National 


Myrthen \. Moon & Sons 


Tabiona, Utah 





Pocatello, Bannock County 

July 5, 1958 

Grazing 
owned 


We only range on Taylor 
leased-lands and_ privately 
lands. Summer feed conditions are bet- 
ter than average. The ranges are in 
better condition than they have been 
for several years. 

Twenty-nine dollars per head has 
been paid for fine-wooled yearling ewes 
and $30 for crossbreds in recent sales. 

Our Idaho Sheep Commission expense 
on sheep disease (not predatory work) 
is far more than it need be, as most 
of this work should be taken care of by 
local veterinarians. I would like to see 
you put out a questionnaire on this. 

—Carl Rudeen 


Richfield, Lincoln County 
July 8, 1958 


We have trouble every year from 
lambs eating dirt. I feed mineral and 
salt, but 1 haven’t discovered anything 
that helps tauch except keeping the 
dirt covered, creep-feed and salt. | 
believe that research should be encour- 
aged by wool growers. 

We run our sheep both on pastures 
and on the range. Summer feed is good 
on most of the range. I believe condi- 
tions were better last year on account 
of more rain. 














| 
| 
| 
| 
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outstanding RAMBOUILLETS in all classes 
© Studs 


See our offerings at the National, 
Casper, Craig and Utah ram sales 


GEORGE L. BEAL & SONS 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 


— Rams and ewe lambs at the ranch — 


® Registered Rams 


Our Program 
of Controlled 
Breeding 
Produces 
Rams of 


Distinction 


© Range Rams 





— 











Some fat lambs have been contracted 
for $22 recently. 
—Leandro Ruiz 


MONTANA 


Cut Bank, Glacier County 
July 7, 1958 


We run our sheep on the range. For- 
age conditions are excellent. In fact, 
feed is better than usual. 

Feeder lambs have been 
here for $23. 

Seven thousand fleeces from both 
blackfaced and whitefaced sheep have 
been sold here at 41 cents per pound. 

The biggest problem in the sheep in- 
dustry today is getting enough money 
from its products to pay expenses. 
Prices for lamb and wool don’t keep up 
with increased operating costs. 

—Conrad Bradley 


contracted 


Glendive, Dawson County 
July 11, 1958 


Summer feed conditions have been 
very good since June 15. It was dry 
earlier this season, but as good now as 
previous years. We run our sheep on 
pastures. 

Mixed lots of lambs have been con- 
tracted at 19 cents recently. For Octo- 
ber delivery, feeder lambs have been 
contracted from 19 to 20 cents, fine- 
wooled ewe lambs from 21 to 22 cents, 
and crossbreds at 21 cents. Fine-wooled 
yearling ewes have been sold from $27 
to $28 and white-faced yearling cross- 
breds at $27 for fall delivery. 

One range clip (1,200 fleeces of three- 
eighths wool) with a medium shrinkage 
sold at 42 cents recently. A 600-pound 
clip brought 37 cents and another clip 
of the same size, 38 cents. These wools 
were reported to be medium shrinking 
wools of three-eighths and half-blood 
grades. Most clips of wool are being 
consigned with a 40-cent advance 
one-half that amount for tags. 

—Merlin Bouchard 


Turner, Blaine County 
July 14, 1958 


We pasture our sheep. Condition of 
feed this summer is poor. 

We have had some feeder lambs con- 
tracted at 21 cents recently. Some 
yearling ewes have been sold at $25. 
—Roy S. Brabson 


NEVADA 


Smith, Lyon County 
July 10, 1958 


Right now, stiff lambs seem to be our 
greatest problem. I wish there was 
some cure for this disease. We have had 
some insect menace in our area. We 
spray the alfalfa here. 

Most of the sheepmen here are hold- 
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ing their wool. They were offered 
around 40 cents at shearing time. 

Some feeder lambs have been con- 
tracted recently at 20 cents per pound 
(mixed black and white). Fine-wooled 
yearling ewes have sold at $27 per head 
at recent sales. 

Summer feed conditions have been 
very good; a little better this year than 
the previous few years. 

We run our sheep on the range. We 
haven’t had a reduction in our National 
Forest grazing permits this year, but 
have had severe cuts in the past. Also 
we have had notice that they may be 
reduced 10 percent next year. 

—F. M. Fulstone, Jr. 


NEW MEXICO 


Aztec, San Juan County 
July 5, 1958 


There has been some wool sold at 37 
cents per pound here. This lot was 
about 11,000 pounds. Wool selling has 
been very slow. 

Summer feed conditions are very 
good, not as good as last year, but bet- 
ter than the previous years. Our sheep 
graze on the range. 

Twenty cents per pound is the price 
paid for some mixed lots of lambs con- 
tracted recently. 

Sheepherders are still hard to find. 

—Edwin H. Kaime 


OREGON 


Enterprise, Wallowa County 
July 7, 1958 

The number of sheep in Wallowa 
County in 1907 was 235,000—now 
(1958) it is only 30,000. 

Two thousand five hundred fleeces 
at 42 cents a pound and 1,000 fleeces at 
40 cents per pound have been purchased 
in this area recently. 

Unusually good summer feed condi- 
tions have prevailed, better than the 
previous year or two. 

We pasture our sheep. Buyers of my 
range sheep have not had any reduction 
in permits to graze on the National 
Forest. 

—Jay H. Dobbin 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Buffalo, Harding County 
July 7, 1958 


No wool has been sold here lately 
seems to be pretty slow. About $28 per 
head was paid for some whitefaced 
yearlings last spring. 

Current feed conditions have been 
good—about the same as the past few 
years. 

—James Henderson 
Hereford, Meade County 
July 5, 1958 


Hafners handle most of the wool in 
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rams with a Keputation of Quality 





Nielson Rambouillet sheep have proven their value throughout the 
years. We emphasize fleece weight, length of staple, uniformity 
of fleece, body size and conformation. Our aim is to please our 
customers. See our 1958 offerings at the National and other lead- 
ing sales. 

— Rams for Sale at the ranch — 


NIELSON SHEEP CUO. 


Ephraim, Utah Adin Nielson, Prop. Phone ATwater 3-4377 | 














Roselawn Dependable Suffolks 


Our consignment to the 1958 National Ram Sale will be similar 
to the rams pictured above—sales-toppers at a previous National 
Ram Sale. Our sires are large and sturdy — ready for immediate 


service. 


We also have some top-quality yearling ewes for sale. These 
ewes are half-sisters to the rams we will consign to the National. 


C.M.HUBBARD & SON 


Route 3 Junction City Oregon 














The National Lamb 
Market 


is based on 
DENVER 


so why not keep the lamb 
market strong by shipping 
to be sold for your account 








MIKE HAYES 


Union Stockyards - - Denver, Colorado 


Bus. Ph. AC 2-1705 Home Ph. FR 7-4800 
Bonded Member Denver Livestock Exchange 








this area. There has been no settlement 
as yet made on the wools. 

Most of the lambs from this area are 
marketed at Newell and Belle Fourche. 
I have not been to any sales, and there- 
fore, don’t know how the sheep market 
is doing. 

Feed conditions are 
here. 


abov e average 


—Kennard Hart 


Lodgepole, Perkins County 
July 7, 1958 


The feed is fair this summer, and 
about the same, maybe a little better in 
comparison with the previous two or 
three years. 

No wool has changed hands here re- 
cently. I don’t know of any 
yearling ewes or lamb contracting. 

—Ben Hendricks 


TEXAS 


sales of 


Blackwell, Nolan County 
July 6, 1958 


Feed conditions here are the best 
in several years—dry at this time, how- 
ever. Compared with the past 
conditions are much better, as the grass 
has made a recovery from the drought. 
We run our sheep on the range. 

Up to 22 cents has been paid for 
some fat lambs in this area. Feeder 
lambs have been contracted at 19 to 


years 


20 cents—delivery dates from Septem- 
ber to early October. Not many fine- 
wooled ewe lambs have been contracted. 
Mixed lots (feeder flesh) for Septem- 
ber and October delivery would prob- 
ably bring 22 cents. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes sold from 
$21 to $23 last spring, weighing 100 
pounds or better and out of the wool 
I can’t recall any country trading re 
cently. 

Buyers were very active at the main 
concentration points in West Texas in 
May, and the first week or two in June. 
I send my wool to the Joe B. Blakeney 
Warehouse in San Angelo. Most of 
their 1957 wools were sold, and the 
bulk of the 1958 clip was sold as it 
came in. My own clips sold in June: 
1957 at 4215 cents per pound for ewe’s 
wool, and 4615 cents for lamb’s wool; 
1958 at 4715 cents for ewe’s wool 
and 481% cents for lamb’s wool. I can’t 
remember why, but I turned down 66 
cents and 70 cents per pound for the 
1957 clip last year. 


—C. L. Bast 
UTAH 


LaSal, San Juan County 
July 2, 1958 

Summer feed is in fair to good con- 
dition. There was very little moisture 
this season—April 1 to June 30. We 

















Suffolk Ewes and Lambs on Muldoon Range 
RANGE RAISED 


PANAMA RAMS SUFFOLK RA 


Fred M. Laidlaw, Inc. 


P. O. Address 
Carey or Rupert, Idaho 
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run our sheep on the range, partly on 
a National Forest. No reductions have 
been made in sheep numbers this 
season. 

Twenty-four dollars was paid for 
fine-wooled yearling ewes recently, it is 
reported. 

Ranges here are getting very dry, and 
lambs do not have bloom of a year ago 
to date. 


—Chas. Redd 


Randolph, Rich County 
July 12, 1958 


Feed this summer is fair and is be- 
ginning to get very dry. It is drier this 
year in comparison with the last few 
years. Each year seems to be getting 
drier. We have not had any good sum- 
mer pre-fall rains for three years. We 
are pasturing our sheep this year. | 
have some spring and fall range. 

We have been menaced by ticks. Very 
little has been done to control them. 

The Rich County Wool Pool of 15,000 
fleeces was sold in the grease for 41.6 
cents per pound the last part of May. 

Most of the lambs from this area 
are sold on the Ogden market. 

I look forward each month for the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. It is a 
very interesting magazine. 

—Robert R. Rex 


WYOMING 


Casper, Natrona County 
July 5, 1958 


We have had wonderful summer feed 
conditions, the best in several years. 

Some feeder lambs (wethers) were 
recently contracted here at 21 cents 
per pound. Crossbred ewe lambs and 
mixed lots were contracted at 23 cents 
per pound. 

We run our sheep on range pastures. 

A considerable number of growers 
are now consigning wool to the Wyo- 
ming Wool Marketing Association. 

I would like to see a good stiff tariff 
on manufactured woolen goods shipped 
into this country. 

—Fulton C. Jameson 


Natrona, Natrona County 
July 8, 1958 


There have been no recent sales of 
wool that I have heard about, nor sales 
of yearling ewes. 

Summer feed conditions are good this 
year, better than the last few years. 
We run our sheep on the range. 

—William C. Irvine 


Robertson, Uinta County 
June 30, 1958 

Weather and feed conditions since 
June 1 have been quite good. Range 
grass on benches will last a little longer 





For TOP QUALITY Columbia or 
Suffolk-Hampshire Rams see my 
consignment at the National. 


A. FOSTER RHOADES 


Hanna, Utah 











Top Quality 
Columbia Hams 


This is our first consignment to the Na- 
tional. In honor of the occasion, we will 
bring five of the most outstanding Colum- 
bia range rams in our flock of quality 
sires. If you’re interested in Columbias, 
you won’t want to miss seeing our offer- 


ings. 


We have other premium quality yearling 


and ram lambs for sale at our ranch. 


Albert C. haiser 


102 2nd Ave. Monte Vista, Colo. 
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RUGGED-RANGE RAISED-READY FOR SERVICE 
That’s Burton Rams. They’re fitted to do the job. They’re,raised in the high mountain 
country of western Idaho, where they learn to “rough it” in lava rock and sagebrush. 
When they go to sale, they’re READY to SERVE YOU! See our husky, hardy rams at the 
National and other leading sales! 


T. B. BURTON B Stock Ranch 


Cambridge, Idaho 
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SELECTED COLUMBIA RAMS 


Sired by production tested 
Dubois Rams 


E. J. HANDLEY 


Route 1 McMinnville, Ore 








which ewes bred & when; 
checks ram's potency. Saves time 
money, space. Durable, Jourgensen 
make. Holds grease crayon, red 
black, green; hard (summer) or soft 
(winter). Harness $3.75; crayons 
each 50¢ 


SEE YOUR DEALER or send 
check with order, including postage 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
151 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 











High Quality 


COLUMBIAS 


Stud rams like the one pictured above 
produce the type of rams range men 


like to use in their herds. 


Alert and Active 


Our rams are high in mutton and 
wool production. They'll give you 
lambs that bring Profits. Careful 
selection over the years allows us 


to make these claims. 


Inspect our consignment at the 


43rd Annual National Ram Sale: 


@® 1 QUALITY STUD 
@ 20 RUGGED RANGE RAMS 


Also registered rams and ewes and range 


rams for sale at the ranch. 


Mark B. Hanson 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 








than last year before drying out. Our 
sheep went on the summer range May 
15. Feed there is good and is lasting 
a little longer. 

We have fenced in most of our graz- 
ing land sheep tight to save herding 
costs and to better limit the grazing. 
We made several new ditches to take 
advantage of high water in helping 
to irrigate bench lands. 

We had from “entero- 
toxemia” as a result of green grass 
coming out all at once. 

The Brider Valley Pool and most 
independent growers have sold their 
wool from 39 to 40'5 cents a pound. 
Ninety-five percent of the 1958 wool 
clip has been sold and five percent 
stored for later sale. 

Our lamb crop is about equal to that 
of last year. Offers of 20 cents have 
been received for our lambs. I am 
running 200 head of purebred Suffolk 
ewes. 


some loss 


—Alfred J. Hooten 


Advertisers in this issue are: 


COMMERCIAL 


Auctioneers 
Howard Brown 
Lawson Howland 
E. O. Walter 
Camp Wagons 
Ahlander Manufacturing Company 
William E. Madsen and Sons Manufacturing Company 


Dogs 
Peterson's Stock Farm 
Equipment and Supplies 
California Stockmen’s Supply Company 
Davis Manufacturing Company 
Temple Tag Company 


Feeds 
Solar Salt Company 


Finance 
Producers Livestock Loan Company 


Marketing Agencies 
John Clay and Company 
Mike Hayes 
Producers Livestock Marketing Association 


Miscellaneous 
Sheepmen’s Books 


Motels 
Mountain View Motel 


Wool 
Draper and Company 
James B. Draper and Sons, Inc 
Forte, Dupee, Sawyer Company 


SHEEP 
Columbias 
Mark Bradford 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Association of America 
E. J. Handley 
Wynn S. Hansen 
Mork B. Hanson 
Vernon D. Howey 
Albert C. Kaiser 
Byron Killian 
Mt. Haggin Livestock Company 
A. Foster Rhoades 
R. J. Shown 
Pete and Garth Thomas 
Crossbreds 


John H. Beal 
Covey & Dayton 


Hampshires 


American Hampshire Sheep Association 
Mary Donohoe 

Matthews Brothers 

Mt. Haggin Livestock Company 

Walter P. Hubbard & Son 

Ervin E. Vassar 


Miscellaneous 
Breeders’ Directory 
Utah Registered Sheep Breeders 
New Breed 
John W. Noh 


Thayne, Lincoln County 
July 4, 1958 


The Star Valley Wool Pool sold its 
wool for 43% cents per pound. 

We have had trouble with ticks here. 
We do, however, have a County Duster 
for this area. 

Summer feed conditions are the very 
best to date since I have been here (30 
years). Our sheep are run on fenced 
mountain pastures. 

No lambs have been contracted here 
recently. 

—Clint W. Jasperson 


Thermopolis, Hot Springs County 
July 8, 1958 


Summer feed is in good condition, 
better than in previous two or three 
years. We run our sheep on range 
lands, but not in a National Forest. 

Some feeder lambs have been con- 
tracted here at 21 cents recently. 

—Jones & James 


Panamas 


American Panama Registry Association. 
Joe Horn 

Fred M. Laidlaw, Inc 

A. R. Linford 

Harry Mevleman & Son 


Rambouillets 


American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association 
Voyle Bagley & Sons 

George L. Beal & Sons 

John H. Beal 

Revel Christensen & Sons 

Wynn S. Hansen 

John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm 
Nielson Sheep Company 

Clifford Olsen 

Rasmussen Sheep Company 

Spanish Farms 


Sales & Shows 
Montana Ram Sale 
Valley Livestock Auction Company 


Suffolks 


American Suffolk Sheep Society 
Earl Armacost 

Voyle Bagley & Sons 

M. W. Becker 

Roy C. Blakley 

Carl Bumgarner 

C. F. Burger 

T. B. Burton 

Angel Caras and Sons 

C. N. Carlsen & Sons 
Green Valley Ranch 

J. R. Hayes & Son 
Lawson Howland 

Mrs. Charles Howland & Son 
Cc. M. Hubbard & Son 
Walter P. Hubbard & Son 
Allan Jenkins 

Fred M. Laidlaw, Inc. 
Myrthen N. Moon & Sons 
Frank W. Nissen 

Norman G. Olsen 
Spanish Farms 

L. R. Steadman 

Ervin E. Vassar 

Farrell T. Wankier 

L. D. Warfield 

L. A. Winkle & Sons 


Suffolk-Hampshires 
Covey & Dayton 
A. Foster Rhoades 


Targhees 
Mt. Haggin Livestock Company 52 
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Your Best LAMB MARKET - 
Denver or Ogden 


@ You net more by selling where buyers have to compete 
for numbers. Denver's lamb killing center of the nation 
is slaughtering more head than a year ago due to a 
strong demand. 


® Ogden is a major outlet for Intermountain lambs and 
provides buying power to compete on them. 


@ You need more than a single buyer to get full value for 
your product. Put buyers to work for you where they 
have to bid to buy— AT DENVER or AT OGDEN. 


THE DENVER UNION STOCK YARD COMPANY 


AND 


THE OGDEN UNION STOCKYARDS COMPANY 











All-Time High Selling Pen 
Of Suffolk Range Rams 


This pen of five range yearlings brought a record price 
of $500 per head at the 1957 National Ram Sale. It 
marked the second straight year Olsen Brothers’ Suffolks 
topped this division. Pictured are (I. to r.) Bill McKenzie; 
Alden Olsen; Ted Dunham of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, the 


purchaser; and Snell Olsen. 


Ath Straight Year To 
Top Suffolk-Hampshires 


This pen of five range yearlings tied for top-seiling honors 
ait the 1957 National Ram Sale. The pen sold at a price of 
$225 per head. They were purchased by Nick Chournos 
of Tremonton, Utah. Pictured are (Il. to r.) Mr. Chournos, 


Snell Olsen, Sam Chournos, and Sam’‘s two sons 


— See our quality consignments at the National and other leading sales! — 


Suffolks — Suffolk-Hampshires — Hampshires 


Spanish Fork, Utah 





